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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Articte I. This Association shall be denominated the AMERICAN 
SratisTicaL ASssoctaTION. 

Art. H. The objects of the Association shall be to collect, pre- 
serve, and diffuse stgtistical information in the different departments 
of human knowledge. 

Art. Ili. The Association shall be composed of Fellows and 
Honorary Members. 

Art. IV. All members shall be chosen by ballot; nomination for 
membership shall first be submitted to the Board of Directors ; if 
approved by them, the names shall be presented to the Association, 
and for election the affirmative votes of four fifths of the members 
present shall be necessary. Each Fellow shall pay annually two 
dollars, or twenty dollars at some one time. . 

Art. V, Fellows only. shall be entitled to vote, but Honorary 
Members shall have the right to sit and deliberate in all the meetings 
of the Association... 

Art. VI. The officers of the Association shall be a President, 
five Vice-Presidents, a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secre- 
tary, a Treasurer, a Librarian, and three Counselors, who, together 
with the President and Secretaries, shall form a Board of Directors 
for the government of the institution, three of whom shall constitute 
@ quorum at any meeting regularly convened. There shall be also 
three Standing Committees of three members each, namely, on Pub- 
lication, on Finance, and on the Library. 

Art. VII. The “Association shall meet in the city of Boston, on 
the third Friday in January, April, and October, and at such other 
times as the Board of Directors shall appoint. At the annual meet- 
ing in January, the Association shall hear reports of the Board of 
Directors, of the Treasurer, of the Librarian, and of the Standing 
Committees, elect officers, and transact other business. Vacancies 
may be filled at any regular meeting. Five members shall be neces- 
sary to form a quorum for transacting business and the election of 
members, but a less number may adjourn the meeting. 

Art. VIII. No alteration in this Constitution shall be made except 
on notice at a previous meeting, and by a vote of three fourths of the 


members present. 
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AMERICAN STATISTICAL LIBRARY. 


The American Statistical Association possesses a Statistical Libra- 
ry, the result of forty years’ collection, which is designed as a deposi- 
tory for statistical works of every nature. At present the Library is 
placed in rooms 31-33, Rogers Building, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston. Its collection embraces not only the publica- 
tions of the United States, but also many valuable reports issued by 
Statistical Bureaus of foreign countries. It also includes the very 
valuable statistical library collected by the former President, Dr. 
Jarvis, and bequeathed to the Association upon his death, in 1884. 
It is believed that the collection and preservation of reports which 
admit of a classification according to statistical groupings, will be of 
great public service,-and the Association therefore earnestly requests 
a generous co-operation in still further enlarging the library in such 
directions. 

Reports of vital and social statistics, registration reports, census 
documents, municipal reports, documents relating to public works, 
reports of trade, commerce, taxation, finance, insurance, industry, 
labor, health, crime, education, and religion are especially desired. 
Due acknowledgment of all donations will be given, and, when prac- 
ticable, an exchange with the Publications of the Association will be 
made. It is especially desired that members of the Association wil! 
contribute copies of their writings. 

For further information address 


DAVIS R. DEWEY, Secretary, 
Institute of Technology, Boston. 
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FINANCE STATISTICS OF THE AMERICAN 
COMMONWEALTHS. 


By Pror. Epwin R. A. SericgmMan, LL.B., Pu.D. 
SCHOOL OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, CoLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION. 


The statistics of American commonwealth finance, if cor- 
rectly interpreted, yield valuable results. But the difficulty 
lies in the presentation as well as in the analysis of the 
statistics. The obstacles in the path of the student may be 
roughly classitied as follows: — 

1. The statistics contained in the financial reports gen- 
erally presuppose an acquaintance with both the law and the 
facts on which the tables are based. Without this acquaint- 
ance the figures become for the most part meaningless or, 
at all events, not completely intelligible. It is useless to 
discuss the separate state funds unless we know what the 
funds are and what the names mean. Yet in very few cases 
only do the reports contain any information of this kind. 
Under the head of receipts again the bare name of the taxes 
is inadequate. Not only do we incur the danger of confusing 
a tax in one state with a tax of the same name but entirely 
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different signification in another state, but we have no 
guarantee that we understand what the tax really is unless 
we know the law. Yet very few commonwealths issue a 
code of the revenue laws, and in none, except the state of 
New York, is there a comprehensive compilation of the stat- 
utes together with the judicial interpretation put upon them. 
The student is thus compelled to wander through the maze 
of successive perplexing and often mutually contradictory 
provisions in the statute books of each state from year to 
year without ever being entirely certain that he has finally 
found the right law or that he understands it correctly. 
The difficulty of ascertaining the exact nature of the law is 
not to be underrated. 

2. The presentation of the statistics themselves, even in 
a rough form, is by no means an easy matter. Each of the 
commonwealths, indeed, has a treasurer, and almost all have 
a comptroller or auditor. But it is a sad mistake to think 
that the entire finance statistics are contained in the reports 
of these officers. In some cases the report of the secretary of 
state or the governor’s message gives valuable information. 
In others there are special officers, like the tax commissioner, 
whose reports are by all means the most important. In some 
instances the chief facts are found in the reports of regular 
legislative committees of audit or examination. In other 
instances we must turn to the reports of the state boards of 
assessors, or the state boards of equalization. Finally, there 
are often separate reports of the sinking fund, or other fund 
commissioners. All these reports are frequently to be found 
side by side in the same commonwealth, so that he who 
relies only on the common financial reports would err most 
egregiously. 

3. _ As is to be expected in communities so widely different 
in wealth and in state of development, and at the same time 
so comparatively independent financially of any central con- 
trolling power, there is the greatest possible divergence in 
the methods of presenting the financial statements. In many 
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cases the receipts and expenses are apportioned among a 
large number of funds, for each of which there is a separate 
statement. The reader will search in vain for any general 
figures. If he desires to ascertain the receipts from any 
particular source of revenue or the expenses for any partic- 
ular purpose, he will often be compelled to make a laborious 
arithmetical computation from each separate fund statement. 
Another fertile source of confusion is to be found in the use 
of the same term in different senses, or of the same category 
as including entirely different component parts. Thus, in 
some commonwealths the general state tax includes the poll 
tax; in others it does not, and yet there is scarcely any means 
of ascertaining the fact. In some instances the corporation 
taxes are included in the license taxes; in others they are not. 
In some cases the expenditures for education mean only the 
state contingent of school support; in other cases they denote 
the total expenses for education. Sometimes the assessment 
of property includes that of railroads, at other times it does 
not; but to search in the reports for an exact statement 
would be futile. The list of these multiform methods might 
be increased ad libitum. It will be seen at a glance how 
difficult is a presentation of comparative statistics which are 
to be of any use, and how the lack of uniformity unneces- 
sarily complicates the problem of correct analysis. 

4. There is a series of cases where the most lamentable 
confusion is apt to result not so much from a lack of uni- 
formity as from a want of common sense in keeping the 
accounts. In many,instances the general commonwealth 
government is made simply the vehicle for transferring sums 
from the local tax payers to the local administration. Thus 
while it is true that in many cases the county taxes or 
county licenses ete. are paid directly to, and disbursed by, 
the county officers it frequently happens that the taxes are 
paid in to the commonwealth officer to be redistributed by 
him to the counties. Yet this sum will figure in common- 
wealth receipts and expenses although it properly belongs 
to local and not to commonwealth finance. 
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Another somewhat similar error arises from the custom of 
apportioning, either in whole or in part, certain common- 
wealth receipts as e. g. from corporation taxes, licenses, 
proceeds of land sales ete. among the local subdivisions 
according to preéstablished rules. The amount so dis- 
tributed is then classified among the ordinary expenses and 
receipts, thus leading to an utter confusion of the accounts. 

5. There remains finally a custom which more than all 
else is calculated to produce dire confusion and to cast dis- 
repute on the American methods of book-keeping. In 
several commonwealths the receipts and expenditures of the 
various funds are largely composed of mutual transfers. 
And yet when the general statement of income and outgo is 
given these transfers are included, the receipts of one be- 
coming the expenditures of the uther. We thus have the 
remarkable result that many items, frequently of large 
amounts, are counted two or more times, and that the nomi- 
nal receipts of the general revenue fund often exceed the 
actual receipts from all quarters. Such an absurd method 
manifestly vitiates the general conclusions, and necessitates 
renewed vigilance on the part of the student. It renders 
the correct detailed presentation of the facts a work of 
almost appalling proportions. For it requires an amount of 
careful calculation without which the statistics would be 
well nigh worthless. 

In the following pages an attempt will be made to present 
the statistics in such a manner as to overcome the difficulties 
mentioned. The object of the essay is not to give an econo- 
mic analysis of the principles involved —for this would 
swell the paper to a bulky volume — but simply to furnish a 
statement of the existing facts in their entirety, and to point 
out how the statistical methods may be improved. If the 
attempt is only imperfectly successful allowance must. be 
made for the fact that we are working in a more or less un- 
trodden field, and that there has hitherto been absolutely no 
comprehensive account of scarcely any of the subjects here 
treated in detail. 
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CHAPTER II. THE FUNDS. 
A. GENERAL REMARKS. 


One of the peculiarities of American commonwealth* 
finance is the existence of the funds. Strictly speaking, 

there are two main classes —trust funds and state funds. 

The trust funds simply represent certain definite amounts of 
property whether in land, securities or cash, the principal of 

which is vested in the hands of the treasurer as trustee in 

order that the income arising from the productive fund may 

be applied to special purposes. In these trust funds strictly so 

called, or funds held in trust, there is nothing especially anoma- 
lous except the name. They occur in the financial operations 
of all governments and perform a useful function. They will 
be discussed below. The state funds on the other hand repre-: 
sent something entirely different. In the ordinary financial 
transactions of government it is the custom to prepare a 
budget giving all the receipts and then appropriating these 
receipts by grant among fixed objects of expenditure. Not 
so in the United States. In most of our commonwealths 
there is no general table of receipts to be appropriated by 
legislative grant for definite purposes. On the contrary, the 
receipts are divided among a number of separate accounts 
called funds and the expenses again are defrayed out of 
these various fund receipts. The treasurer consequently 
must keep a separate account with each fund. This fact 
goes far to explain the bulkiness and complexity of Ameri- 
can commonwealth finance statistics. In reality the funds 
thus simply represent a method of book-keeping. In some 
cases the nature of the fund is apparent from its name; but 
it frequently happens that the only clue to the object of 
the fund is to be found not in the name nor in ‘the financial 
*In this essay the term commonwealth is used for the sake of convenience to include 
not only the states proper, but also the territories whose financial arrangements are sub- 


stantially the same. Alaska is excluded. We deal, therefore, with forty-six common- 
wealths, as North and South Dakota did not yet exist in 1888. 
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reports but in the statutes. It would be difficult indeed to 
discover at first glance what is meant by such terms as the 
strangulated counties fund in Arkansas, the trustees jury 
fund in Kentucky, the jute revolving fund in California, the 
literature fund in.New York, or the redemption or allotment 
{unds in several commonwealths. 

While the distinction between trust and state funds is 
perfectly logical very few commonwealths formally draw it. 
In some cases they are all called simply funds, including 
under this head the special deposits legally required to be 
made by certain corporations like insurance companies. Here 
they are all termed trust funds, there sim ply accounts. Some- 
times the sinking fund is included among the trust funds, in 
other cases it is counted in with the funds proper. In only 
one case, 7. é., Illinois, are the funds definitely divided into 
state funds and trust funds ; but the trust funds here repre- 
sent only the accumulations from certain sources of current 
revenue for several years. In New York the comptroller has 
a special heading “trust funds” but does not include the 
sinking fund, while the treasurer jumbles all the funds to- 
gether. The most elaborate division is made in Massachu- 
setts, where the funds are divided into four classes viz: 
sinking funds, trust funds, miscellaneous funds and trust 
deposits of corporations. But in Massachusetts there are no 
state funds proper i. e. funds where there is no principal, 
but which consist solely in a diversion of or participation in 
the commonwealth receipts. So that even the Massachusetts 
arrangement cannot be declared entirely satisfactory or gen- 


erally applicable. 
B. THE STATE FUNDS. 


The number of funds is entirely arbitrary, ranging from 
two to forty-six. Sometimes new funds are added by every 
legislature when it is desired tu take certain classes of 
receipts out of the general revenue and to place them in 
fixed categories beyond the reach of legislative whim. In 
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Michigan there were formerly the astounding number of 
seventy-one funds, with each of which the treasurer kept a 
separate account. Of these the vast majority were closed in 
1875-1877. 

The exact number of funds (including both state and trust 
funds) in each commonwealth in 1888 was as follows : — 


Alabama, ..... 5 Louisiana,..... ill 
Arkaneas, .....16 Maime,....... 11 Oregon, ...... 88 
FT Maryland, ...-- 6 Pennsylvania,... 2 
California,..... 41 Massachusetts, ..16 RhodelIsland,... 4 
Colorado, ..... 85 Michigan, ..... 16 South Carolina, .. 2 
Connecticut,.... 7 Minnesota,..... 15 Tennessee,..... 2 
46 
10 Montana, ..... 4 Vermont, 4 
0 7 New Hampshire, . 7 West Virginia, .. 4 
ces 16 New Jersey,.... 83 Wisconsin,..... 15 
Perr ee 8 New Mexico, ... 9 Wyoming,..... 8 


Kentucky, ..... 5 North Carolina,.. 2 


In Georgia and Maine we find a number of so-called funds 
which apply however only to expenses and simply denote 
so many purposes of appropriation. They must not be con- 
founded with the funds discussed here. 

The funds chiefly found in the commonwealths and the 
sources whence they are derived are as follows : — 

1. The General Fund corresponds to the budget of most 
governments. It consists of all the ordinary receipts not 
especially appropriated to other funds, and thus serves as a 
sort of drag net of commonwealth finance. It is commouly 
called general fund, general revenue fund or simply revenue - 
fund. In a few commonwealths it bears a different name. 
Thus it is called in Connecticut the civil list account; in Ken- 
tucky general expenditure fund; in Montana general warrant 
fund;-in North Carolina public fund; in Texas state reve- 
nue fund; in West Virginia state fund; and in a few cases, 
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like Alabama, it bears no particular name but is summed up 
under the heading “ balance available for general use.” It 
is of course found in all the commonwealths. 

2. The School Fund is really double in its nature. The 
revenue derived from ordinary commonwealth receipts like 
taxes, land sales, ete. and devoted to school purposes is 
commonly termed the schvol fund. But when the revenue is 
derived from a fixed principal or investment it is usually 
called in contradistinction the permanent school fund, or 
the school interest or income fund. This distinction, how- 
ever, is not always strictly observed. In several cases the 
school fund is partly replenished from the interest on invest- 
ments (although a portion of its revenue is always derived 
from current commonwealth receipts) while the permanent 
school fund occasionally receives a portion of the ordinary 
commonwealth receipts. In the main, however, the distinc- 
tion is maintained. 

The school fuud proper is also known by the name of 
public school, state school, common school, or free school 
fund. But when the two terms common school fund and 
free school fund are used together, as in New York, the 
former denotes the permanent fund, the latter the school 
fund proper. In Idaho and West Virginia, however, the per- 
manent fund is called the general school fund, while the non- 
permanent fund is called the common school fund (Idaho), 
or the school fund (West Virginia). In Nevada the state 
school fund is the permanent one; the general school fund 
non-permanent. In Louisiana again the free school fund is 
the permanent one, while the other is called simply current 
school fund. In Alabama and North Carolina the school fund 
- is called the educational fund ; in Indiana the school revenue 
for tuition fund; in Iowa and Nebraska the temporary school 
fund; in Kansas the annual school fund; in Michigan the 
primary school-fund ; in Mississippi the common school dis- 
tributive fund ; and in Texas the available school fund. In 
Maine we find only a permanent school fund, although there 
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is practically a school fund which does not appear on the 
books, but which is derived from a so-called school fund and 
mill tax, and from the income of the permanent fund. In 
Florida, in addition to the common school fund derived from 
current receipts, we find the general school one mill tax 
fund derived, as the name indicates, from a special tax. In 
Kentucky there is a white school and a colored school fund. 
In Mississippi there are two school funds, the old common 
school fund and the common school distributive fund. In 
Colorado there is no school fund proper, but simply a public 
school permanent and a public school income fund. In Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts and Rhode Island the so-called school 
fund is in reality a permanent school fund and hence not 
included by me in the following table. 

The following summary will show the sources of the 
school fund in each commonwealth : — 


ALABAMA. Interest on surplus revenue and on sixteenth 
section fund, and transfer from general fund. 

ARKANSAS. A percentage of state tax, and redemption of 
lands. 

Arizona. Escheated estates and a portion of the state tax. 

CALIFORNIA. A percentage of the property and railroad 
taxes, the whole poll tax, sale of geological reports, in- 
terest on $2,858,900 bonds held in trust, interest in sales 
of 500,000 acres school lands, and the 16th and 36th 
section land grant. 

CoLorapDo. None. 

Connecticut. None. 

Dakota. Estates of deceased persons. 

DELAWARE. One-quarter of tax on insurance companies, a 
portion of licenses, part of dividends from bank stock, 
a few fees, and interest on principal. 

FLoRIDA. Land sales, fines, escheats and stumpage. 

GeorGiA. ‘Taxes on shows and liquor dealers, fees from 

inspections of fertilizers, net hire of convicts, one-half 
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rental of the state railroad, and dividends from stock in 

the Georgia Railroad. 

IDAHO. One per cent tax on gross receipts of toll roads, 
ferries, and bridges. 

Iuurnors. School tax and interest paid by state on amount 
of money set apart in treasury. 

INDIANA. School tax, delinquent tax, interest on principal, 
and transfer from general fund. 

Iowa. Interest from loan of permanent school fund. The 
state having borrowed $245,435 of permanent school 
fund pays 8 per cent interest. 


Kansas. Interest on the sale of school lands, interest on 


bonds, back taxes and fees of certain insurance com- 
panies. 

KENTUCKY. (White) tax on billiards, cards, dogs, part of 
bank tax, bank dividends, interest on bonds, and transfer 
from general fund. (Colored) part of licenses and 
transfer from general fund. 

Louisiana. School tax, interest on proceeds of school 
lands, all funds or property (other than unimproved 
lands) bequeathed or granted to state, and proceeds of 
vacant estates. 

MAINE. School fund and mill tax, and interest on bonds. 

MARYLAND. Dividends and interest on stocks, and trans- 
fer from surplus revenue of treasury. 

MASSACHUSETTS. None. 

MICHIGAN. Sale of lands. 

MINNESOTA. County taxes, ovampage and interest on bonds. 

MIssissiPPl. Poll tax. 

Missourl. Jnterest on securities, and interest on one-third 
of ordinary receipts of general fund apportioned among 
the counties. 

Montana. None. 

NEBRASKA. Taxes, interest on sales of lands and bonds. 

NEVADA. Receipts from counties, and interest on bonds. 

New HAMPSHIRE. None, 
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New Jersey. State school tax (called “ general tax”), in- 
terest on investments, riparian lands, and rent of Morris 
Canal and Banking Co. 

New Mexico. Licenses on insurance agents. 

New York. Special state tax. 

NortH CAROLINA. Entries on vacant lands and interest 
on a small balance. 

Outo. Peddlers’ licenses and portion of general taxes. 

OrEGON. Mortgages and loans, and sales of lands. 

PENNSYLVANIA. None. 

RHODE ISLAND. None. 

SoutH CAROLINA. None. 

TENNESSEE. None. 

Texas. School ad valorem and school poll tax, sale and 
lease of lands, one-quarter of special occupation tax, 
interest on bonds, interest from railroad companies, and 
transfers from state revenue account. 

Uran. None. 

VERMONT. None. 

VirGiIntA. None. (But share of each tax definitely re- 
served for schools). 

WASHINGTON. None. 

West Vireinia. Sale and redemption of lands, tax on 
premiums, and money loaned to treasury. 

Wisconsin. School land sales, escheats, penalties for tres- 
pass, county fines against penal laws, payments for 
exemption from military duty, and 5 per cent on net 
sales of United States lands. 

Wyomine. None. 


From this summary it appears that in the majority of 
the commonwealths the school fund is derived from a special 
state tax, a percentage of the general taxes, or the sale of 
lands; while in the remainder a wide diversity of sources is 
employed. In twelve cases the receipts are derived partly 
from a principal. But in only seven of these — California, 
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Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Maryland and New Jersey 
—does the principal form a part of the school fund proper. 
In the other five cases — Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada 
and Texas—the principal forms a part of the permanent 
school fund to be discussed below. In twelve of the common- 
wealths there is no school fund proper, ¢. e., no fund derived 
wholly or mainly from current state revenue. This, of course, 
does not imply that the expenditure for education in these 
twelve cases is any the less on this account. 


3. The Permanent School Fund is, properly speaking, a 
fund for school purposes derived from permanent invest- 
ments. With the exception of Connecticut, Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts, there is no permanent school fund unless 
there exists side by side with it a school fund proper, as ex- 
plained above. In Idaho and West Virginia it is termed 
general school fund; in Louisiana free school fund; in New 
York common school fund; in Colorado public school per- 
manent fund; in Nevada state school fund; in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island school fund. In Missis- 
sippi it is called common school fund old account, as opposed 
to the common school fund distributive (the non-permanent 
fund). As an actual fact, however, the fund is derived 
entirely from permanent investinents only in five cases. In 
a number of instances the permanent school fund is replen- 
ished, and in a few cases it is entirely derived, from other 
sources than permanent investments. The word permanent 
school fund is of course in such cases a misnomer, serving 
only to confuse ideas. The following summary shows the 
sources of the fund: — 


ARKANSAS. Estrays and sale of saline and seminary lands. 

CoLorapo. Sale of lands. 

CONNECTICUT. Consists of principal. 

IpAHO. Sale of school lands, legacies, and estates of de- 
ceased persons. 

IowA. Sale of property indebted to the fund, which is 

sent out to counties to be loaned. 
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Kansas. Sale of school lands, sale of bonds, and estates of 
deceased persons. 

Louisiana. Sale of land and interest on bonds. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Consists of principal. 

MINNESOTA. Interest on principal, portion of taxes, and 
stumpage. 

Mississippi. Consists of principal. 

NEBRASKA. Land and bond sales. 

NEVADA. Land sales, county taxes, and interest on bonds. 

New York. Interest on principal. 

RHODE ISLAND. Interest on principal. 

TEXAS. Land sales, and interest on principal. 

West VirGinia. General school tax, fines, railroad tax, 
interest on deposits and on principal. 


It is thus seen that, of the sixteen cases where the perma- 
nent school fund is found, only in three cases, viz. Arkansas, 
Colorado and Idaho, is the fund income derived entirely 
from current revenue; while in all the rest the receipts 
represent mainly or entirely the interest on the permanent 
investment. In five commonwealths, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, New York and Rhode Island, the re- 
ceipts are derived entirely from the principal. If we deduct 
the three cases above, we find that there are really thirteen 
commonwealths with a permanent fund, properly so called. 

While it is only in these thirteen cases that we find a per- 
manent fund proper, yet there are a number of common- 
wealths which have a separate account about tantamount to 
this, and known as 


4. The School Interest (or Income) Fund. This fund is 
derived generally in whole, sometimes only in part, from the 
interest or income of the principal invested in securities or 
deposited in bank. It corresponds, therefore, to the perma- 
nent school fund. In fact, in only one state, Colorado, is 
there both a permanent school and school income fund, and 
this is owing solely to the fact that the funds are derived in 
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both cases not from interest on the principal, but from sepa- 
rate sources of current revenue. The school income fund 
is found in nine commonwealths; but in two of these, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, there is no formal school income 
fund, but only a school fund with two accounts,—a principal 
and an income account. In California it is called state 
school land fund; in Michigan primary school interest fund; 
in Missouri state school moneys. 
The sources of the fund are as follows :— 


CALIFORNIA. Sale of 16th and 36th sections, and 500,000 
acre land grant. 

CoLoraApbo. Lease of lands, interest on investment warrants, 
and transfer from public school lease fund. 

CoNNECTICUT. Interest on so-called school fund. 

FLorRIDA. Interest on common school fund. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Interest on school fund. 

MICHIGAN. Interest on sale of lands, and trespass collec- 
tions. 

Missourt. Interest on school fund, and one-third of the 
ordinary revenue. 

OreEGON. Interest on notes for mortgages on principal. 

WIsconsiNn. Interest on school fund, interest on back land 
sales, and one mill school tax. 


It is thus seen that only in California is the fund derived 
from current revenue. Deducting this case and also Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts (which already figure above in 
the permanent fund account) there remain six cases under 
this head. If we add to the thirteen cases above (where there 
is a true permanent school fund) these six cases we find nine- 
teen commonwealths in which there is really a permanent 
school fund. If to these nineteen cases we add the seven 
commonwealths, mentioned above, pages 859-360, where the 
school fund is partly replenished from the interest on a princi- 
pal held by the school fund itself (and not by the permanent 
fund), we find twenty-six commonwealths where there is a 
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principal devoted to school purposes. These principals are, 
properly speaking, trust funds, and are therefore included by 
me as such in Table II below. But as there is absolutely no 
uniformity in the commonwealth accounts it has been thought 
best to discuss them in this place. 


5. The University Fund, as the name implies, is devoted 
to the state university. It is derived in most cases from a 
special tax, or a portion of the general state taxes. In 
Indiana it is called university permanent endowment fund; in 
Minnesota general university fund; in Nebraska temporary 
university fund; in Texas available university fund. In 
Ohio it is called the state university endowment fund, and 
in California the state university fund; while the so-called 
university fund in these two cases corresponds to the uni- 
versity interest fund in other commonwealths. In Michigan 
the so-called university fund, and in Minnesota, Nebraska 
and Texas, the so-called permanent university funds which 
exist in addition to the university fund proper are in 
reality university land funds, and therefore included under 
that head by me. In Nevada it is called the state university 
fund, as opposed to the university 90,000 acre grant fund and 
the contingent university fund which properly fall under 
Class 6 below. The sources of the fund are as follows : — 


Arizona. Portion of state tax. 

CALIFORNIA. One per cent tax on property. 

CoLorapDo. Portion of state tax. 

INDIANA. Special tax, and delinquent taxes. 

Kansas. Portion of state taxes, insurance fees, and sales of 
university land. 

Minnesota. Portion of state taxes, stumpage, interest on 
principal, and transfer from general fund. 

NEBRASKA. Interest on land sales and leases, portion of 
state taxes, and interest on principal. 

NevapA. Portion of state taxes, and interest on the sale 

of lands. 
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Ou10. Interest on principal. 

OREGON. One-tenth mill tax. 

Texas. Interest on land sales and leases, matriculation fees 
and transfer from revenue fund. 

Wisconsin. One-half of swamp land sales. 


Thus in all these twelve cases with but one exception, 
Ohio, the fund is derived wholly or chiefly from taxes; and 
in this one exceptional case solely from interest on the 
principal. In most instances the two following funds are 
nothing but variations of the university fund proper. Thus 


6. The University Interest (or Income) Fund is, properly 
speaking, derived from the income of the university fund. 
But, in reality, in five of the seven commonwealths in which 
it exists it is derived from other sources, mostly the interest 
on land sales. In California, more»ver, it is called the uni- 
versity fund. In Nevada there are really two such funds, 
one the (university) interest account 90,000 acre grant de- 
rived from interest on land sales, the other the contingent 
university fund derived from interest on bonds and on 
deferred land payments. The sources of the fund are as 
follows :— 


CALIFORNIA. Interest on principal. 

INDIANA. Collections on loans. 

Kansas. Interest on principal and on school land sales. 

MICHIGAN. Interest on university fund, and transfer from 
specific tax fund. 


NevApDA. Interest on land sales from the 90,000 acre grant, 


and on bonds. 

OREGON. Taxes. 

Wisconsin. Special tax, and interest on university land 
certiticates and loans. 

Wyomine. A portion of general taxes. 


Finally there is a university fund derived in almost every 
case from land sales exclusively, and therefore called 
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7. The University Land Fund. This fund exists in nine 
commonwealths, although it is called university fund in 
Michigan, university fund 90,000 acre grant in Nevada, per- 
manent university fund in Minnesota, Nebraska and Texas, 
and college land scrip fund in New York. In every case it 
is derived wholly from land receipts, except that. in Minne- 
sota a small additional revenue is yielded by stumpage, and 
in New York the revenue.is derived from interest on a large 
principal and devoted to Cornell University. In the other 
eight common wealths, viz: Alabama, Colorado, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon and Texas, the fund as just 
stated is derived from land sales or leases. In Colorado 
there are in reality three separate land funds, known respec- 
tively as university land permanent, university land income, 
and university land lease funds. It is difficult to conjecture 
the reason of this triple existence, as the receipts are all 
derived from the same source, land, and devoted to the same 
object, the university. 

Some of these university funds, in so far as they are really 
permanent, 7. e., consist of a principal, are in reality trust 
funds and will be found in Table II below. 


8. The Agricultural College Fund is found in eighteen 
commonwealths and is devoted to the support of the state 
agricultural college. . In Colorado it is known as the agricul- 
tural college permanent fund; in Illinois and Indiana the 
college fund; in Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska agricultural 
college endowment fund; in Kentucky and Texas agricul- 
tural and mechanical college fund ; in Mississippi the agri- 
cultural land scrip fund. In Illinois it consists of certain 
book accounts set apart in the treasurer’s books on which an 
annual 6 per cent interest is paid. 

The following summary shows the sources of the fund: — 


ALABAMA. Fees of agricultural department. 
CoLorapo. A portion of taxes. 
CONNECTICUT. Securities. 
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FLorIDA. Interest on principal and produce of state farm. 

_ Iuuryors. Interest on principal. 

INDIANA. Collection of loans, and land sales. 

Iowa. Land sales from college land grant. 

Kansas. Payment of bonds, and land sales. 

Kentucky. Transfer from general fund. 

MicHIGAN. Sale of lands. 

MississiPPI. Interest on principal. (Exact figures of receipts 
not given.) 

NEBRASKA. Sale of lands. 

New HAMPSHIRE. Interest on principal. 

New JERSEY. Interest on bonds, devoted to Rutger's Col- 
lege. 

OREGON. Mortgages and land sales. 

TEXAS. Interest on state bonds. 

VERMONT. Interest on principal. 

Wisconsin. One-half of swamp land sales. 


It is seen, therefore, that in most cases the fund is derived 
from land sales, and only in five instances from interest on 
investments. In seven of the commonwealths where it is not 


derived from a principal there exists side by side with it a 
fund known as: 


9. The Agricultural College Interest (or Income) Fund. 
This, as the name indicates, is derived with one exception 
from a principal and is, properly speaking, a trust fund. The 
amount of the principals will be found in Table II. In Indi- 
ana it is called college fund interest. 

The sources are as follows in the seven commonwealths : — 


CoLoRApDo. Lease of lands. 

CONNECTICUT. Interest on principal. 

INDIANA. Interest on loans. 

IowA. Interest on land sales and on bonds. 

KANsASs. Interest on land sales and on bonds. 

MICHIGAN. Interest on land sales, and trespass collections. 
OREGON. Taxes. 
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Wisconsin. Interest on agricultural college land certifi- 
cates, and loans. 


10. The Normal School Fund is devoted to the mainte- 
nance of the state normal school. ‘In Massachusetts it is 
called the Todd normal school fund; in Nebraska the normal 
endowment fund. It is found in only six sommonwealths 
with sources as follows : — 


ARIzoNA. Portion of general revenue. 

Kansas. Land sales and payment of bonds. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Bonds. 

MICHIGAN. Sale of lands. 

NEBRASKA. Sale of normal school lands. 

WIsconsIN. One-half sale of swamp and overflowed lands. 


Of course in most of the other commonwealths there is a 
special appropriation for the support of the normal school 
defrayed out of the general expenses. 

In the five cases where a principal exists the revenue from 
this principal is known as: 


11 The Normal School Interest (or Income) Fund, the 
receipts of which are devoted to the same purpose. In 
Massachusetts it is known as the income Todd normal school 
fund; in Nebraska the normal interest fund. 

The sources are as follows: — 


Kansas. Interest on land sales and bonds. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Interest on principal. 

MICHIGAN. Interest on lands. 

NEBRASKA. Interest on land sales and on bonds. 
Wisconsin. Interest on swamp land certificates and loans. 


12. The Seminary Fund is devoted to the maintenance of 
the state seminaries or academies. It is found in five cases : 
Florida, Illinois, Maine, Mississippi and Missouri. In Maine 
there exist three such funds, known as academy funds. In 
all cases, except Florida (where the income is from land 
sales), the fund consists of a principal on which interest is 
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paid. In Florida there is also a seminary interest fund, 
derived from interest on the seminary fund. 


18. The Sinking Fund is devoted to the payment of the 
interest and redemption of the commonwealth debt. In 
many cases the state constitutions require, or definitely tix 
the amount of, the sinking fund. It is found in twenty-six 
commonwealths. It is not found in the other twenty cases, 
because in seven of these: Colorado, Illinois, Montana, New 
Mexico, Utah, Washington and West Virginia, there is no 
debt; because in one case, Iowa, there is a perpetual debt; 
while in the remaining twelve cases: Alabama, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Kansas, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont and Wisconsin, 
the same ends are attained by regular appropriations from the 
general fund. In Arkansas it is called interest fund; in 
Arizona interest and sinking fund ; in Louisiana interest tax 
fund; in Michigan two million loan sinking fund ; in Oregon 
Indian war debt fund ; in Wyoming bond tax fund. 

In Florida there are two sinking funds, known as sinking 
fund bonds of 1871, and sinking fund bonds of 1873. In 
Massachusetts there are seven sinking funds known as bounty 
loan, coast defence loan, prison and hospital loan, Massachu- 
setts war loan, commissioners of public land, Boston Hart- 
ford and Erie R. R. loan, and Troy and Greenfield R. R. loan 
sinking funds. In Kansas and Nevada the sinking fund 
proper is for redemption purposes only, while there is a 
separate interest fund to pay the interest on the debt. In 
Maryland the sinking fund proper is smaller than the two 
special sinking funds. In Minnesota the internal improve- 
ment land fund is set apart by law as a sinking fund, while 
the old redemption fund is now transferred to the general 
fund. In New York, where the canal debt forms almost the 
whole of the debt, the canal debt sinking fund is the only 
sinking fund. This sinking fund has a large principal, but 
the income from this principal is included in the so-called 
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canal fund which is replenished mainly from taxes and 

spent partly in maintaining the canals, partly in paying the 

interest and principal of the canal debt. 

_ The sources of the fund in the twenty-six commonwealths 
are as follows: — 


ARKANSAS. Portion of state tax, liquor licenses, sales and 
redemption of lands (especially real estate bank lands), 
and interest on principal. 

ARIZONA. Portion of general taxes. 

CALIFORNIA. Portion of property tax, and of railroad tax. 

Dakota. Transfer from general fund. 

DELAWARE. Licenses of oyster vessels, rent of oyster 

_ grounds, and fines for violating oyster laws. 

FioripA. Interest on principal. 

IDAHO. Bonds. 

INDIANA. No receipts in 1888. 

KANSAS. Part of taxes. 

a Portion of general taxes and interest on prin- 
ci 

Special state tax. 

MAINE. Interest on principal. 

MARYLAND. Dividends and interest on principal. 

MassaAcuuseEtts. Dividends and interest on principal. 

MICHIGAN. Interest on principal. 

Mrxnesota. Sale of lands, stumpage and interest on prin- 
cipal. 

ad Special state tax and interest on principal. 

NEBRASKA. Portion of taxes, and transfers from other 
funds. 

NevapA. Portion of taxes. 

New York. Interest on principal, and special state tax 
(canal fund). 

Onto. Sale of lands and part of taxes. 

OREGON. Portion of taxes. 

PENNSYLVANIA. One-half of tax on capital stock of corpo- 

rations, commatation of tonnage tax, and interest and 


sale of principal. 
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Interest on principal. 
ViremtA. Railroad dividends, and interest on principal. 


Wyomine. Taxes. . 


It is seen therefore that in thirteen cases the sinking fund 
consists in whole or in part of a permanent principal, and is 
hence really a trust fund. In the other thirteen cases the 
fund is a pure state fund, 7. ¢., constituted from year to year 
and fed from various ordinary receipts. 


14. A Special Sinking Fund exists in several of the com- 
monwealths, in addition to the sinking fund proper. In two 
cases, however, Colorado and Texas, it is found without any 
regular sinking fund. 

The designation, sources and purposes of the special sink- 
ing funds are as follows: — 


ARKANSAS. Special sinking fund. From taxes. For re- 
demption of state bonds. 

CALiFoRNIA. War bond fund. 

CoLorADo. Two county R. R. bond sinking funds. From 
county taxes. For interest and redemption of county 
R. R. bonds (under general statutes 1883, Sec. 119). 

Kansas. Interest fund (as opposed to sinking fund). From 
taxes. For payment of interest on debt. 

LovuIsIANA. (1) Interest and redemption $5.00 bonds fund. 
From taxes. 

(2) Redemption valid school certificates fund. From taxes. 
For sinking of special debts. 

MARYLAND. (1) Sinking fund for redemption of the treas- 
ury relief loan. From interest on principal. For sink- 
ing of a special debt. 

(2) Sinking fund for redemption of defence redemption 
loan. From interest aud redemption of principal. 

MicuicAN. War fund. From transfer. For payment of 
interest on war bounty loan bonds. 

NevaDA. (1) Interest fund (as opposed to sinking fund). 

From taxes. 
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(2) Insane interest and sinking fund. From taxes. 

Texas. (1) Seven interest and sinking funds county bonds. 

(2) Six interest and sinking fund city bonds. From sub- 
sidy taxes and transfers. 


15. The Internal Improvement Fund, derived from the 
sale of lands, is found in four commonwealths: Arkansas, 
Colorado, Minnesota and Mississippi. It is called internal 
improvement land fund in Colorado and Mississippi. In 
Minnesota it is found side by side with the internal improve- 
ment land fund which acts as the sinking fund. We find, 
in addition, in Colorado an internal improvement income fund 
and in Minnesota an internal improvement land interest 
fund. 


16. The Swamp Land (or Swamp Land Indemnity) Fund 
is derived generally from the sale of swamp lands and is 
used mainly for roads and bridges, although in a few cases 
also for educational purposes. It is found in eleven common- 
wealths: Arkansas, California (eight swamp land district 
funds), Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio and Oregon. 


17. The Sixteenth Section Land Fund is derived from the 
sale of lands reserved in every sixteenth section of the 
public domain, and is devoted in most part to educational 
purposes. It is found in Alabama, Arkansas and Ohio, and 
is properly a trust fund. 


18. The Live Stock Sanitary (or Indemnity) Fund is 
devoted to the protection of cattle, and is derived from cur- 
rent revenue or a special tax. It is found in six western com- 
monwealths: California, Colorado, Dakota, Montana, New 
Mexico and Wyoming. In Colorado it is called stock inspec- 
tion fund; in New Mexico quarantine fund. In Montana 
there is in addition a stock inspector and detective fund. 


19. The Prison (or Penitentiary) Fund is derived mainly 
from the earnings of the state prisons. It is found in eleven 
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cases: Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico and 
Wyoming. In Colorado it is termed convict labor fund; in 
Connecticut Dorsey state prison fund. In California there 
are three prison funds. 


20. The Lunatic Asylum Fund is derived generally from 
current revenue. It is found in nine cases: Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Maine, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, Texas and 
Wyoming. In Arkansas the fund has been closed during the 


past year. 

21. The Blind Fund, devoted to the support of the blind, 
is found in California (adult blind fund), Colorado (mute 
and blind fund) and Texas (available blind asylum fund). 


22. The Escheats Fund, or moneys derived from escheats, 
is found in eight cases: California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Missouri, Oregon and Texas. In California it is 
called estates of deceased persons fund; in Illinois unknown 
and minor heirs fund; in Missouri executors and adminis- 
trators’ fund. In Indiana we find in addition an unclaimed 
estates fund. 


23. The Capitol (or State House) Building Fund is found 
in ten commonwealths: Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Nebraska, New Mexico, Oregon, Texas and 
Wyoming. In Louisiana it is called repairs state-house fund ; 
in New Mexico capitol contingent interest fund. . It is fed 
from the current receipts in all cases except New Mexico, 
where it is derived from a principal. 


24. The Library Fund, derived generally from fees, is 
found in six cases: California, Connecticut, Idaho, Kansas, 
Louisiana and Nebraska. In Connecticut it is called state 
librarian fund. 

25. The Militia (or Military) Fund is found in six cases: 
Colorado, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, New York and Ore- 
gon. In Colorado it is called military poll fund; in New 
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York military record fund. It is fed from current receipts 
in all cases except New York, where it is derived from a 
principal and devoted to the bureau of military statistics. 


26. The Literary (or Literature) Fund, devoted to edu- 
cational purposes, is found in New Hampshire, New York 
and Virginia. In New Hampshire it is fed from the receipts 
of the non-resident savings-bank tax; in the remaining cases 
from interest on a principal. 


27. The Levee Fund, for the maintenance of the levees, is 
found in Arkansas and Louisiana. In Arkansas ‘the fund 
has just been closed. In Louisiana there are five levee funds. 
The expenses of repairing the levees are defrayed out of the 
general engineer’s fund and a property tax not to exceed five 
mills. In the fifth Louisiana levee district an additional tax 
of five cents may be levied on each acre of land, and in case 
of necessity a special assessment of not exceeding fifty cents 
on each bale of cotton. The commissioners of this dis- 
trict have vested in them the lands granted by Congress for 
levee and drainage purposes, and may borrow money up to 
$500,000. 

28. The United States Deposit Fund, composed of the 
moneys distributed by Congress in 1837, is kept intact only 
in Vermont and New York. In New York it is devoted to 
the instruction of school teachers and examinations. In 
Vermont it is held to the credit of towns. 

29. The Oyster Fund, devoted to the protection of oysters, 
is found in Louisiana and Maryland. In the latter case it is 
fed from dredging licenses, and oyster measures and fines. 


80. The Fertilizers’ Fund is found in Louisiana and Mas- 
sachusetts, although there are several other commonwealths 
where a large revenue is derived from a tax on sale of com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

81. The Soldiers’ Relief Fund is found in Minnesota and 
Oregon. Most of the other commonwealths provide for 
pensions out of the annual appropriations. 
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82. The State School Book Fund, derived from the sale 
of school books furnished by the commonwealth, is found in 
California and Minnesota. 


88. The Land Sales Fund, derived from the sale of public 
lands, is found in Indiana, Oregon and Texas. In Oregon 
there are three such funds, known as state land, tide land and 
5 per cent U.S. land sale funds. In Texas there are seven 
such funds. 

34. The Public Building Fund is found in Colorado, 
Oregon and West Virginia. In Colorado there is both a 
permanent and an income fund. 


85. The Jury Fund, devoted to jury expenses in counties, 
is found in Kentucky and Utah. In Kentucky it is called 
trustees’ jury fund, and fed from jury fines and fees. 


36. The Insurance Fund is found in California, Colorado 
and Kansas. 


87. ‘bhe Bennington Monument Fund, derived from invest- 
ments and subscriptions, is found in Massachusetts and 


Vermont. 


88. The Surplus Revenue Fund, consisting of balances 
above appropriations, is found in Indiana and New Hamp- 
shire. 

Besides the funds above stated we find a number of funds 
for educational purposes, which are peculiar to each common- 
wealth. Thus, besides the three (in reality two) kinds of 
schovl funds already mentioned (Nos. 2, 8, 4), we find in a 
few other cases additional funds devoted to school purposes. 
In Colorado we find a school of mines fund, an industrial 
school fund and a public school lease fund, i. e. a fund 
derived from the lease of school lands. All these are de- 
rived from land sales or leases. In Kansas there is a reform 
school fund. 

In Maine there is a school district No. 2 fund, and a Mada- 
waska territory school Jund, each derived from the interest on 
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a small principal ($1000 and $5000) held. by the state. In 
Massachusetts there are two technical education funds, one a 
commonwealth grant, the other a United States grant. The 
principals amount to $141,575 and $219,000 respectively ; 
and the receipts for 1888 to $5,509 and $10,950 respectively. 
There is also an Indian school fund applied by eight towns to 
the Indians, and derived from Massachusetts’ share of the 
surplus revenue of the United States in 1837. In Mississippi 
there is a Chickasaw school fund, with a principal of $817,360. 
In Ohio we find a Virginia military school fund, a United 
States military school fund, and a Western reserve fund, with 
principals of $192,962, $120,272, and $257,499, and receipts 
of $11,780, $7,216, and $15,447 respectively. In Texas there 
is a Peabody school fund, with an income of $1,014 from a 
principal. 

So in the same manner with university funds. We find in 
California besides the university and the state university 
funds a university consolidated perpetual endowment fund, 
consisting of bonds held in trust, with receipts of $175,000. 
In Colorado, besides the university and the three university 
land funds, we find a small university special fund derived 
from county treasurers’ receipts. 

Again, in Colorado, besides the agricultural college and 
the agricultural college income fund, we find an agricultural 
college permanent fund fed by land sales and an agricultural 
college special fund derived from fees of the board of agricul- 
ture. 

Finally, in Nebraska, besides the normal endowment and 
normal interest fund, we find a normal building fund fed by 
taxes and a normal library fund fed by fees. 

The following table includes all the funds, except the educa- 
tional funds just given, which are not common to two or 
more commonwealths. Each of them, unless otherwise stated, 
is derived from a portion of the general receipts. 


ALABAMA. Strangulated county fund. This has reference 
to five counties which have become so heavily indebted 
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through stock subscriptions to railroads that the state 
taxes raised in these counties have been appropriated by 
law to the payment of the debt, and form a special fund 
for this purpose. 

ARKANSAS. Excess fund, two R. R. funds, R. R. back tax 
fund. Of these the first three were closed by an act of 
1887, together with the levee fund and lunatic asylum 
fund. There are also the tax due counties fund, tax due 
cities fund, county interest, and city interest fund, all of 
which refer to sale of lands in the respective counties 
and cities, and rightfully belonging to them. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco harbor improvement fund, elec- 
tion reward fund, state drainage construction fund (from 
special one-half mill tax on property), jute revolving 
JSund (from sale of jute fabrics made in the state prisons), 
mining bureau fund (from ten per cent tax on certificates 
of stock corporations), leprosy fund, construction fund 
drainage district No. 1 (from one-half mill tax on prop- 
erty in district, and tax of one-half cent upon each 
miner’s inch of water of each twenty-four hours’ run 
used during the year), railway tax fund (the portion of 
the R. R. taxes going to counties, and distributed to them 
by the treasurer), Yosemite fund (from fees), fish com- 
missioners’ fund (from fees), bank commissioners’ fund 
(from special bank tax), relief of James Saultry fund 
(from special donation). 

CoLtorapDo. Land commissioners’ cash fund (from fees), peni- 
tentiary land permanent fund (from land sales), peniten- 
tiary land income fund (from land leases and interest on 
principal), saline land permanent and income funds 
(from land sales and leases). 

Connecticut. Town deposit fund. 

Dakota. Bond fund (from sale of bonds), devoted to edu- 
cation, prisons and charitable institutions. 

Lxzperiment station fund (from an appropriation 
from the U. S.), devoted to agricultural purposes. 
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Inuiwots. Local bond fund, composed of bonds of localities 
registered by law in auditor’s office. The common- 
wealth government receives the amount of interest in 
general taxes, and distributes the money to each fund 
proportionately. 

InDIANA. Excess of bids sinking fund. 

IowA. Commissioners of pharmacy fund (from fees). 

Kansas. Reform school fund, idiotic and imbecile asylum 
Sund, deaf and dumb institute fund (all three from earn- 
ings of the institutions), veterinary fund (from taxes). 

LovuIsIANA. General engineer fund for levee purposes (from 
taxes), levee and drainage fund (special tax), charity 
hospital fund, judicial expenses fund (from fees). 

MAINE. Two Indian funds, lands reserved for public uses 
fund. All derived from interest on a principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Harbor compensation fund and common- 
wealth flats improvement fund each devoted to harbor 
purposes (from a principal), three miscellaneous funds 
known as Lyman, Mary Lamb and Fay funds consisting 
of small principals kept in trust, Roger’s book fund 
devoted to state industrial school (from a principal). 

Micuican. St. Mary’s Falls Ship Canal fund (from special 
levy), specific tax fund (consisting of the receipts from 
the specific taxes), sundry deposits accounts devoted to 
refunding land deposits (from miscellaneous land re- 
ceipts). 

Mrxnesota. Forestry fund (from one mill tax) to encour- 
age timber culture, state institution fund, grain inspection 
fund (from fees). 

Mississippi. Privileges fund (from privilege taxes), rail- 
road privileges fund (from railroad taxes of which two- 
thirds go to the counties). 

Missouri. Road and canal fund (from U. S. treasury ac- 
cording to acts of March 6, 1820, and February 28, 1859). 

Montana. Sheep inspector and indemnity fund. 
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NEBRASKA. University library fund (from fees), state bonds 
fund, reform school building fund, institute for feeble 
minded fund, and saline land stock yard fund. 

NevapA. State orphan home fund, district judges’ salary 
fund, and judicial salary Fund. 

New HaAmpsHirE. Teachers’ institute fund (from interest 
of principal), unclaimed savings banks deposits fund, 
Fisk legacy and Kimball legacy funds. 

New Mexico. Penitentiary interest fund (from principal). 

New York. Woman’s monument fund (from subscriptions 
according to law of 1886, chav. 196), mariners’ fund 
(consisting of $10,000 lent by state without interest to 
the American Seaman’s Friendly Society). 

On10. Ministerial fund. 

OrEeGon. Insane asylum building fund, incidental fund, 
executive legislative and judicial funds, convict fund, 
fugitive fund, indigent fund, Indian war fund, university 
building fund, printing fund, and university tax fund. 

RHODE IsLAnD. Touro fund (a bequest invested in bank 
stock). 

SoutH CAROLINA. Treasury reserve fund (composed of bal- 
ances to the credit of four miscellaneous accounts). 
TExAS. County tax fund and unorganized county tax fund 

(from taxes), redemption of lands fund and cost of adver- 
tising lands fund (within unorganized counties), certifi- 
cates of public debt fund, collectors’ cost fund, tax titles 
fund, special loan tax fund, state cost redemption fund (in 
organized counties), available deaf and dumb asylum 

Fund, state land board expense fund. 

Vermont. Huntington fund (from interest on a principal; 
income apportioned to towns). 

VireiniaA. Miller fund (from a principal). 

WASHINGTON. Coal mining fund (from tax on coal), special 
railroad fund (from two-thirds of railroad taxes which 
are distributed to towns). 
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Wisconsin. Drainage fund to drain the swamp lands and 
make bridges (from one-half the sales of swamp lands), 
delinquent tax fund, deposit fund (from redemption of 
lands sold), St. Croix and Lake Superior trespass fund, 
allotment fund (for the volunteers of 1862), Ward and 
Smith fund (a special legacy paid to orphans). 

Wyomine. University building fund, insane asylum tax fund. 


The following Table I will show the separate receipts 
into each of the more important funds, exclusive of balances, 
for the last ascertainable fiscal year. In but very few cases 
do the financial reports contain a summary of all fund 
receipts, so that it has been necessary to construct the table 
from the separate details of each fund account. Moreover, 
the results as given in the official reports are frequently 
almost worthless for comparison because they include trans- 
fers from fund to fund. The items transferred are thus 
counted twice. In isolated cases like Michigan the receipts 
of the funds are divided into revenue and not-revenue 
receipts, the latter meaning receipts from transfers. But in 
most instances it remains for the student to make the labor- 
ious computation. In New York, e. g., the general fund 
receipts includes an item of $2,305,734 which is then trans- 
ferred to the canal fund, the amount being counted in the 
receipts of both funds and in the expenses of the general 
fund. Similar instances are innumerable. The table here 
given contains the receipts of each fund exclusive of trans- 
fers except in the cases specifically designated in the sum- 
mary. South Carolina and Washington are omitted because 
there are no receipts except into the general fund in these 
cases. In New Hampshire the receipts of the general fund 
include those of the other funds. In Alabama, Georgia and 
Maine the receipts of the general fund include those of the 
school fund apportioned to the counties. The amounts of 
the school fund so included are Alabama $375,000; Georgia 
$334,171; Maine $372,708. 
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The following summary represents the transfers from fund 
to fund: — 


Cotorapo. $90,836 from public school lease to public 
school income. 

Kentucky. $919,111 from general revenue to white school. 
$181,250 from general revenue to sinking. 
$19,750 from general revenue to A. & M. College. 
#129,638 from general revenue to branch penitentiary. 

LovuIsIANA. $13,950 from general engineer to levee. 
$5,500 from sinking funds to general. 

MIcHIGAN. $605,109 from agricultural college, normal 
school, primary school, specific tax, swamp land, univer- 
sity, and two million dollar loan sinking funds to 
general. 

Minnesota. $4,350 from revenue to university. 

#1,650 from revenue to internal improvement. 
$16,076 from revenue to grain inspection. 
$29,951 from a few miscellaneous funds to general. 

MissourI. $586,336 from state revenue to school moneys. 
$779,025 from state interest to sinking. 
$185,790 from state interest to school moneys. 
$27,722 from state interest to seminary moneys. 

NevapDA. $55,320 from school and university to general. 

New York. €2,305,734 from general to canal. 
$13,841 from common school to general. 

#100,000 from U. S. deposit to common school. 
$31,000 from U. S. deposit to college and scrip. 

Texas. $254,000 from state revenue to school. 
$125,000 from state revenue to university. 

Wisconsin. $766,154 from general to educational income. 


C. THE TRUST (OR INVESTMENT) FUNDS. 


The trust funds which consist of a principal or invested 
securities are far less in number than the state funds proper. 
It is hard to understand this nomenclature. Properly speak- 
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ing a trust fund is a fund of definite amount held in trust by 
the commonwealth for a definite purpose. Yet this defini- 
tion applies exactly to many of the state funds which, whether 
so called or not, are really permanent funds. The arrange- 
ment of the finance statistics in the commonwealths involves 
so much discrepancy in this respect as to produce hopeless 
confusion. We no where find any principle, any logical 
system. The only possible course which can extricate us 
from this labyrinth is to take every fund which consists in 
whole or in part of a principal, and to call this principal the 
trust fund (or better still the investment fund) as opposed 
to the state funds. In other words every trust fund is a 
permanent fund, and every permanent fund is a trust fund. 
The two terms are mutually inclusive. The commonwealths, 
as we know, do not follow this plan, but include many of the 
permanent funds among the state funds, thus landing us in a 
chaos of bewilderment. In our discussion of the state funds 
above, we have attempted to indicate which of them are 
properly speaking to be regarded as trust funds. The trust 
funds in this sense represent so much assets to be set off 
aguinst the commonwealth indebtedness. The purposes to 
which they are applied are with but few exceptions education 
and sinking the debt. Only in four cases: Delaware, Georgia, 
Maryland and New Jersey, does the commonwealth itself (or 
general fund) own a principal devoted to general state pur- 
poses. Delaware and New Jersey have theirs invested in 
bonds and stock. Georgia owns $35,000 shares of Georgia 
R. R. and Banking Co., $8,500 of Southern and Atlantic 
Telegraph Co., $66,182 bonds of Marietta and N. Georgia 
R. R. Co., together with some worthless shares in two banks 
and one railroad. It also owns the Western and Atlantic Rail- 
road Company, from which it derives a rental of $800,000. 
Maryland owns, in addition to $2,062,318 held for the 
sinking and school funds, $83,428,319 of corporation and 
municipal stock, including several debts. Of this, however, 
$28,126,034 is unproductive, consisting mainly of principal 
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and interest of certain canal and railroad companies, leaving 
only #5,302,286 productive stock to the credit of the common- 
wealth. Even this amount includes $1,600,000 due for taxes 
ete. so that the nominally immense funds really shrink to 
less than six millions. 

The following Table II, together with the summary an- 
nexed, contains the amount of every fund which consists of 
a principal. The financial reports are extremely defective, 
and it is with the greatest difficulty that the table has been 
constructed. 

In addition to the figures given in Table II, the following 
trust funds are found (the figures representing the principal) : 


CoLorApo. Penitentiary, . . . . . . $2,098 
Public building, . . . 8,379 
Public school lease, . . . . 23,749 

IpAHo. School,. . . . 4,134 

MAtneE. Lands reserved for public uses, . . . 164,176 
Penobscot Indian, . . . . .. . =. £178,828 
Passamaquoddy Indian, . . . . . 265,989 
Madawaska territory school, . . . 5,000 
District No. 2 school, ......s. 1,000 
Insane hespital,. . . . . . .. 60,000 

MASSACHUSETTS. Harbor compensation, . . . 178,264 
Commonwealth flats improvement, . . . 37,657 
Technical education, commonwealth grant, 141,575 
Technical education, U.S. grant,. . . . 219,100 


Roger’s book fund,. . . . 1,000 
Lyman, Mary Lamb and. Fay funds 
as miscellaneous funds), . . ‘ 58,632 


Lands, ete. pledged for pay ment of debt, . 5,975,000 
MICHIGAN. Primary schoo! 5 per cent,. . . . 785,579 
Mississippl, Chickasaw school, . . . . . . 817,860 

Swampland,. .. ++ « « 343400 
Missouri. Local school,. . .-. . . . 7,016,832 
NevapA. General school, . ..... . . £19,856 
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New HampsHIRE. Teachers’ institute,. . . . 651,020 

New York. U.S. deposit,. . . . . . . 4,017,221 
Woman’s monument, . . ...... 42 

Onto. Ministerial, ...... # 
Virginia military school,. . . . . . . 102,962 
U.S. military school, . . . . . . 120,272 
Western reserve school, . . . . . . . 257,499 
Swamp land indemnity, . . . . . . . 23,478 

RuHopE IshAND. Touro, . . .... . . . 81,031 

VERMONT. Bennington battle, . .... . 13,165 
Huntington, . . . «© « « « 209,729 

Viramia. Literary, . . . . .. . 1,960,049 


It is thus seen that in six commonwealths: Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Pennsylvania and New 
York, the funds amount to animmense sum. Those of Mary- 
land have just been shown to be more imaginary than real. 
Those of Missouri and Minnesota aggregate such a large 
figure only because in Missouri the local school fund of 
#7,016.332 is counted in, and because in Minnesota the per- 
manent school fund is abnormally large. As to the three 
remaining cases the following explanation can be given: In 
Pennsylvania there is only a sinking fund. In Massachusetts 
a distinction is made between the sinking funds, three miscel- 
laneous funds, and the trust funds properly so called; but as 
Massachusetts stands alone in this respect, I have included 
all three classes in the table. The principal of the so-called 
“trust funds,” which include the school, harbor compensa- 
tion, flats improvement, two technical education and book 
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funds, amounts to $3,299,822. In New York recent laws 
authorize the comptroller to invest the moneys of the chief 
funds in city, county, town, and village bonds of New York, 
as well as in commonwealth and national securities; and, 
furthermore, permit him to dispose of any of these securities 
at his discretion, and to exchange them for securities of other 
funds. In the case of the canal debt sinking fund the 
consent of the commissioners of the canal fund becomes 
necessary. 

The auditors and comptrollers of the various common- 
wealths uniformly report that the principals of the funds 
are invested in safe and satisfactory securities. In New 
York the comptroller makes a slight exception as to a mort- 
gage of $200,000 lately acquired for the United States deposit 
fund. It is significant that the comptroller of New York 
still maintains that this fund is “held by the people of the 
state as trustees merely,” that the state “ may be required to 
return the principal at any time,” and that it “can use only 
the income,” but “must keep the principal intact.” In this 
respect New York stands alone; for, with the possible excep- 
tion of Vermont, none of the commonwealths looks upon its 
portion of the distribution of the surplus revenue in 1837 as 
anything but a gift which has already been spent. Even 
in New York the fund exists to a great part only in name. 
A large portion, $1,754,976, was put into the hands of 
county commissioners to be loaned out. The comptroller 
calls the system of loaning moneys (according to the law of 
1837) “crude and complicated and, at the present time, 
unsatisfactory,” and characterizes the methods as “ unbusi- 
nesslike, not to say suspicious.” In reality, any attempt to 
realize the principal would meet with disastrous failure. We 
niust, therefore, seriously qualify the comptroller’s statement 
that the principal is invested in safe and satisfactory securities 

In some other cases, as the college fund in Indiana, the 
jermanent school fund in Iowa, the school fund in New 
Jersey efe., the principal is loaned out in a similar manner. 
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The financial reports do not give definite information as to 
the security of these loans, but it may well be doubted 
whether the principal is intact in all cases. In Kansas this 
doubt is probably shared by the treasurer also, for he finds 
the funds so vast that he recommends the appointment of a 
special loan commissioner to care for their judicious invest- 
ment. 


D. THE TRUST DEPOSITS. 


The Trust deposits in various commonwealths are deposits 
made according to law chiefly by insurance companies for 
the purpose of securing the poliéy holders. They are held 
in trust by the treasurer and rarely bear any interest. 

In New Jersey every railroad on filing articles of incorpo- 
ration must deposit #2,000 per mile of the total proposed 
mileage. There is an analogous provision in Ohio. 

The trust deposits in the commonwealths are as follows: — 


CONNECTICUT. Insurance companies, . . . . 50,000 
Insurance companies, . . . . . 1,175,000 
Trust companies,. . . . . . . 400,000 
KANSAS. Insurance companies, . .. . . . 110,000 
MAINE. Insurance companies and mutual aid 
MASSACHUSETTS. Insurance — and mut- 
ual aid society, . . . oe 
MINNESOTA. Loan and « 600,000 
NEw JERSEY. Insurance companies,. . . . . 200,000 
Riparian leases, . . . « 1,009,758 
Special railroad deposits,. . . . . . . 169,857 
Onto. Insurance companies, . .. . . 2,628,524 
Railroad companies, . . . . . 881,500 
OREGON. Insurance and express companies, . . 2,000,000 
VERMONT. Insurance companies,. . . . . . 209,997 
VIRGINIA. Insurance companies,. . . . . . 148,500 
Wisconsix. Insurance companies, . . . . . 877,000 
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From the preceding survey it will be seen what a compli- 
cated and unnecessary feature of commonwealth finance the 
funds form. The objection applies less strongly to the per- 
manent or trust funds; but as to the state funds proper, 
which are simply methods of book-keeping, no criticism can 
be too harsh. The growing complexity of accounts has of 
late awakened even the commonwealth officials themselves, 
and we find from year to year an ever increasing chorus of 
complaints from the executive officers. 

In Nebraska the auditor finds the laws too complicated. 
He shows that every legislative session sees the creation of 
new funds, and finds the* condition well nigh intolerable. 
He recommends that at least eleven of the funds be amal- 
gamated into one fund. The New York comptroller, whose 
predecessor in a special report of 1885 recommended the abo- 
litiun of the common school fund, repeats the recommendation 
with the further observation that “this fund is a cumber- 
some and obsolete species of financial apparatus.” In Oregon 
the treasurer calls especial attention to the dwindling funds, 
and shows the absurd condition of affairs by stating that 
some funds have for years had nominal balances, one so little 
as thirty-three cents. In despair he cries out, * The remedy 
for these overburdened funds is to transfer them all to the 
general fund.” It may, indeed, be said that there is abso- 
lutely no need of the vast majority of state funds. 

Accepting, however, the funds as an existing evil, there is 
room for immense improvement in presenting the statistics. 
Every commonwealth should draw a sharp distinction be- 
tween the trust funds or permanent funds which represent 
its assets, and the temporary funds which merely participate 
in the ordinary receipts. Furthermore, in all cases where 
the sinking fund is a permanent fund there should be a 
separate heading for this. Without such a separation it will 
be impossible to attain any clearness in the presentation of 
the statistics. The student will find his path bristling with 
difficulties which it has been the object of the preceding 
pages to remove as much as possible. 
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CHAPTER III. RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


A. GENERAL REMARKS. 


The financial statistics of receipts and expenses are in- 
volved in most bewildering confusion for purposes of com- 
parison. As intimated above, the difficulties are of several 
classes : 


1. There is frequently a discrepancy between the accounts 
of the treasurer and of the auditor or comptroller. In most 
cases this arises from the fact that, as in Massachusetts, the 
anditor includes in his receipts the cash balances on hand, 
while the treasurer does not. In other cases, however, like 
North Carolina, there seems to be no assignable cause for 
the discrepancies. In Tables III and 1V below the figures 
are always given exclusive of balances. A peculiar method 
of book-keeping is found in New Jersey. Here the balances 
of the funds are counted among the disbursements. In all 
other cominonwealths the balances are counted among the 
receipts. The only method to obtain a basis for comparison 

. is, therefore, to deduct from the disbursements the balances 
of the other funds. This has accordingly been done in the 
tables below. 


2. The same heading of source of receipts often has a 
different meaning, or includes entirely dissimilar elements in 
different commonwealths, 7. e., the tax differs both as to 
méaning and as to content. This pvint will be explained 
more fully below, when the separate sources of revenue are 
taken up and examined. 

3. A serious cause of confusion arises from the fact that 
the commonwealth treasury acts simply as a vehicle for 
transferring the taxes to the minor subdivisions, the sums 
being entered both as receipts and expenditures. This occurs 
in several classes of cases: 
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(a) The most common instance is where the fund for 
school purposes is raised by a property tax in the counties, 
paid to the commonwealth and then redistributed to the 
counties. Naturally, the correct course to pursue would be 
not to classify this sum at all among regular receipts or 
expenditures. Yet the only case where this course is fol- 
lowed is North Carolina, and that is owing solely to the fact 
that the taxes (which here include others besides the property 
tax) levied fur school purposes are rendered directly to the 
county treasurers, and not paid into the commonwealth 
treasury at all. Where the school expenses are defrayed out 
of a poll tax a number of commonwealths collect the poll 
tax and distribute it to the counties, while others make the 
poll tax a county tax payable directly to the county treasurer, 
and therefore not appearing on the commonwealth books. 

The result is absence of correct data for comparison in 
this particular respect. 


(6) It frequently happens that a portion of the corpora- 
tion (especially railroad) taxes is distributed to the minor 
political divisions, the amount so distributed figuring both as 
receipts and expenses. The cases in which this occurs are 
nine in number: 

In California a part of the railroad taxes goes to the 
counties in proportion to mileage and is put into the “ railway 
tax fund” annually distributed. This amounted to $56,342 
as over against #90,332 retained by the commonwealth. 

In Iowa, in addition to the railroad commissioner tax paid 
to the commonwealth, the railroads paid $987,027 in taxes 
to the county treasurers. But in this case the taxes do not 
figure at all in the list of commonwealth receipts. The con- 
fusion noted above is thus avoided but the railroads are 
made to appear to pay very small taxes. 

In Maine a part ($30,268) of the railroad and telegraph 
company taxes is distributed to the towns.. The common- 
wealth thus in reality retains only $68,837. 
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In Massachusetts of the $2,933,513 paid by the “ gen- 
eral list corporations” as tax on their corporate franchise, 
$2,241,877 was distributed to cities and towns, leaving 
$692,136 as the actual net commonwealth receipts. 

In Mississippi two-thirds ($93,545) of the privilege tax on 
railroads is distributed to the counties. The commonwealth 
thus in reality retains only $46,773. 

In New Jersey, in addition to the $980,263 commonwealth 
taxes, the railroads paid to the commonwealth officials a 
separate tax of €806,242, which was distributed to the taxing 
districts. This, however, does not figure among the common- 
wealth receipts. 

In Washington two-thirds of the railroad taxes paid to the 
territory are put into the “county railroad fund” and dis- 
tributed to the counties. This fund amounted to $52,884. 

In West Virginia $198,267 of the railroad taxes were appor- 
tioned to the counties and districts, and $15,036 to the 
municipalities, thus leaving the amount retained by the com- 
monwealth only $36,890. 

In Wisconsin the commonwealth accepted certain lands to 
aid in the construction of the North Wisconsin Railroad, and 
exempted these lands from taxation until 1889. During the 
year $51,513 were distributed to the counties from the North 
Wisconsin Railroad license tax. 

In Table III below the entire railroad receipts are given in 
the case of Maine, Mississippi, Washington and West Vir- 
ginia, while it has been practicable to give the portion actually 
retained by the commonwealth only in the case of California, 
Iowa and New Jersey. 

One commonwealth, New Hampshire, possesses the proud 
distinction of what is in this respect an excellent method of 
book-keeping. It has two separate accounts — one of revenue 
and expenses, one of receipts and disbursements. The differ- 
ence is made precisely to avoid the confusion just mentioned. 
The receipts and disbursements accounts are gross, including 
the sums received and paid out to minor divisions ; the revenue 
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and expense accounts are net, excluding the above-mentioned 
sums. Thus, of the savings bank tax of $505,129, $495,416 
went to the towns, #45,713 to the literary fund; of the rail- 
road tax of $216,437, $116,680 went to the towns; of the 
insurance tax of #14,342, $7,412 went to the towns. In Tables 
III and IV below only the revenue and expense accounts are 
given. 

(ce) The only remaining cases in which other receipts are 
distributed to the minor divisions are as follows :— 

In Louisiana large taxes are paid by a few districts for 
levee purposes and are then expended in each particular 
district. 

In Maine the commonwealth distributes to the counties the 
so-called county tax (#12,960). 

In Texas the treasurer pays the interest on the county 
bonds from the taxes levied in the counties. 


4. Finally, much confusion results from the transfers from 
fund to fund. In some cases where the transfers are large, 
as in Michigan, it has been deemed advisable to follow the 
auditor-general’s report in giving the actual cash receipts or 
disbursements. In Kentucky, owing to extremely large trans- 
fers, the receipts and expenses are swollen to an inordinate 
amount. In Virginia there is a separate account with the 
interest on the public debt which, however, simply consists 
of a transfer (#533,269). In order’to ascertain, therefore, the 
actual receipts it is necessary to deduct this amount from the 
total fund receipts. The treasurer indeed does this, but 
without any explanation. Perhaps the greatest confusion 
exists in Nebraska where there are no general accounts at all, 
but only fund accounts. It is almost impossible to unravel 
the confused thread. The figures given in Tables III and 1V 
include $268,299 of transfers, which are counted both in 
receipts and disbursements. In only one case, Nevada, are 
the receipts divided uniformly into “cash receipts,” and 
“receipts by transfer.” It is to be wished that other com- 
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monwealths would follow this good example. Even the larger 
commonwealths are not free from confusion. In Ohio, e. g., 
there is no general statement of receipts from taxes etc., as 
each of the funds is treated separately. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to make an addition in each case. Two of the most glar- 
ing examples of bad book-keeping are found, strange to say, 
in New York and Massachusetts. On account of their impor- 
tance it may be permitted to enter somewhat more into detail. 

In New York, where there is a serious discrepancy between 
the treasurer’s and comptroller’s statements of the general 
fund, the total receipts of the commonwealth as given by both 
officers, and universally accepted, are $17,800,055. One large 
item, however, as before stated, figures twice. The tax for 
canals ($2,305,134) is counted in the receipts of the general 
fund, and again in those of the canal fund. This should, of 
course, be deducted from the nominal total. Again, in the 
receipts of two funds a distinction is drawn by the comp- 
troller between the receipts on capital account and on revenue 
account. The former represents simply the sale of certain 
securities the proceeds of which were then invested in other 
securities, and counted among the disbursements, thus balanc- 
ing each other. In the case of the common school fund this 
amounted to $127,775; in the United States deposit fund to 
$353,088. Manifestly, these should also be deducted from the 
receipts. Finally, there were transfers from four of the funds 
to each other of $159,791. Making all these deductions, we 
fiad that the actual total receipts were $14,854,417. Yet these 
figures no where appear in the reports. In a like manner 
correspouding deductions must be made from the nominal 
expenditures, making the actual expenses $15,153,670 instead 
of $17,626,557. 

In Massachusetts the accounts are divided into revenue 
(general fund) and fund (sinking funds, trust funds, mis- 
cellaneous funds, and trust deposits) accounts. The “act- 
ual revenue,” by which is meant the regular receipts of the 
general fund, amounted to #6,922,330; the “revenue re- 
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ceipts,” which included in addition the proceeds of loans 
and the disposal of the commonwealth interest in the Troy 
and Greenfield Railroad, amounted to $14,749,108. Adding 
to this the fund receipts, the treasurer gives as total receipts 
$23,546,078, while the auditor, who includes balances, gives 
(on pages 5 and 442) the elements which, when added, aggre- 
gate for total receipts $27,244,321. These figures appear in 
Table III below. In reality, however, the proceeds of the Troy 
and Greenfield Railroad bonds are counted twice, once in 
revenue receipts and again in the sinking fund receipts. 
The actual receipts including balances would therefore be 
$24,166,260, a figure which no where appears in the reports. 
Similar corrections must be made for the expenses. 

Of course, in order to obtain the basis for a comparison of 
Massachusetts and New York with other commonwealths it 
would be necessary to take only what is known in Massachu- 
setts as the “actual revenue,” and in New York as the “gen- 
eral fund net receipts.” But even this would not be entirely 
accurate, because in many cases the general fund account 
would include the payments for interest on the debt or other 
items, which in Massachusetts and New York would be in- 
cluded in the separate fund accounts. In order, however, to 
facilitate the comparison a separate heading of general fund 
receipts exclusive of balances has been inserted in Table III 
below. 

Even thus the list of difficulties in making an adequate 
presentation of the statistics is by no means exhausted. In 
most of the commonwealths there is no attempt to classify the 
expenditures under general headings, so that I have found it 
necessary to do this myself. In one case, Texas, there is not 
even an approximate partial classification, but simply detailed 
separate warrants of a few dollars each, covering many pages. 
In this case, therefore, it has been found impracticable to 
classify them. The reasons for this neglect are not apparent, 
for the estimates for the coming year are all carefully classified. 

In many cases there is no general summary of taxes, but 
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the taxes are divided into state taxes and school taxes ; while 
in New Mexico there are six kinds of general property taxes, 
classified according to the purpose to which they are devoted. 

It would seem from the foregoing explanations that the 
statistics of receipts and expenses are worthless for purposes 
of comparison and indeed in every compilation that has come 
to my notice this is perfectly true. Even in such careful 
manuals as Spofford’s American Almanac the statistics are 
untrustworthy because they are continually confusing the 
general fund receipts with total receipts. In the tables 
given below perfect accuracy is not claimed, but every precau- 
tien has been observed to render the figures intelligible. 
The figures themselves are frequently the result of a most 
laborious computation and rearrangement. If they be read 
with a due observance of the precautions discussed above, 
and especially of the corrections mentioned later on in connec- 
tion with the discussion of each separate source of revenue, 
they cannot fail to be of a certain value. 


Table III gives a survey of commonwealth receipts. 
_In addition to the figures in Table III, the following 
receipts were found, not susceptible of classification : — 


CALIFORNIA. - Sale of jute fabrics of San Quentin 


prison,. . 
Certificate tax on mining corporations, . . 6,366 

Connecticut. Tax on non-resident stock of cor- 

porations, . 75,858 

DELAWARE. Tax on spirits, 8 65 
Sale of school books, . . . . 5,640 


GroreGiA. Capital tax (tax on property ona 
roads for new capitol), . . . . . . 268,025 


Insolvent general tax, . . ° 6,634 
Rental of Western and Atlantic R. R. Co., 800,000 
Iowa. Insane dues, .. . 205,920 


Other charitable dues 40,229 
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Kentucky. Tax on distilled 
Tax on lotteries, 
turnpike roads, . 
lightning-rod agents, 
gas companies, 
* street railways, . 
city corporation, . 
Jury fees and fines for trustees iene y funy « 
LovIsIANA. State lottery, 
Taxes for levee purposes, . 
Acreage tax for 5th levee district, 
Cotton “ “ “ 
Marne. County tax, 
Liquor commissioner, . 
MARYLAND. Tax on state and other stocks, 
Tax on commissions of executors and adinin- 
istrators, . 
Tax on protests, 
“ canned oysters, 
State tobacco inspection, 
Grain weighing, 
State hay scales and live cnck, 
Interest on personal accounts, . 
MASSACHUSETTS. Gas commissioners’ tax, 
Gas companies’ tax. : 
Coal and mining companies’ tax, 
Corporation taxes unpaid 1885-1887, 
Massachusetts reformatory income, 
Almshouse, reform school income, 
Cities and towns for paupers, 
Interest on deposits, 
Micai@AN. Tax on mining companies, . : 
Tax on plank and gravel road companies, . 
“ “ river improvement companies, 
Interest on part paid lands, . 
various funds, . 


[46 


17,955 
4,000 
6,593 
1,500 
8,683 

336 
4,710 
164,163 
40,000 
154.990 

48,108 

87,278 

16,685 
4,589 

48,268 


89,360 
1,582 
2,591 

18,219 
2,562 
1,353 
6,017 

10,860 
7,602 
8,881 

156,836 

41,034 

20,486 

86,722 

17,705 

60,057 
1,629 
1,827 

82,719 

29,388 
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Minnesota. Sale of pine timber, . . 
Grain inspection, . . . 
Interest on deposits, . . 
Counties for school text 

NEvADA. Tax on proceeds of mines eres in 

property tax), . . . 

New HAMPSHIRE. Interest « on 

New York. Auction 
Salt duty, . 
Gas light companies’ tax, 

Pool tax, 

Niagara reservation, 

| « 6 « 6 « 

Interest on deposits, ° 

Redemptions and sale, . . . . 

NortH CAROLINA. Special tax for interest on adie, 
Sale of old ordnance, . 

OrEGoN. Sale of insurance stamps, . 

PENNSYLVANIA. Tax on net — or income, 
Tax on loans. . . 

writs, wills ond deeds, 

Sale of experimental farm, . 

Annuity for right of way, , 

Interest on United States bene 
SoutH CAROLINA. Phosphate royalty, . 

Sinking fund commission, . .. . 

Experimental farm and stations, . ° 
Texas. Interest on county and state bonds, . 

Land office patent fees, preémption dues ete. 

Interest on asylum lands, . .... 

Interest from railroad companies, . 

U. S. government indemnity fund, 
VERMONT. Transportation companies’ tax, 
Trust companies’ tax,. . . 
County clerk’s judgments and bolenees; 
From towns for highways aud bridges, . . 
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95,869 
44,398 

3,943 
12,815 
85,474 


19,681 
1,782 
17,417 
52,831 
2,500 
23,178 
7,766 
15,000 
51,346 
218,753 
28,780 
9,488 
1,041 
88,074 
150,227 
149,298 
17,000 
10,000 
142,100 
187,004 
18,200 
5,000 
820,605 
40,892 
25,000 
92,587 
922.541 
7,527 
17,876 
48,108 
2,258 


i 
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VirGinia. Income tax, .. . 15,989 
Tax on law processes, deeds oot wills, - « 98,528 
Tax on steamboat companies, . . . . . 1,425 


Oyster tax, .. . 13,756 
WASHINGTON. Taxonecoal, ....... 1,563 
West VIRGINIA. Tax on seals of state, . . . 454 


Indemnity fund, ...... . . 658,611 


Those receipts which require special discussion will be 
treated in detail below. 


Table IV gives a survey of commonwealth expenditures. 
In addition to the figures in Table IV, the following 
expenses were found, not susceptible of classification : — 


Kansas. Silk culture. . 6,555 

MAINE. Indians, . . « 

State tobacco inspectors, . . 8,550 
MICHIGAN. Interest paid on trust fends (con- 

sisting of Michigan bonds), . . . . . . 770,256 

MINNESOTA. Grain inspection, . .... . 79,433 

School text books,. . . .... . . £89,674 

Fire companies, . . 27,285 

New HAmpsHIRE. White 8,395 

New Jersey. Home for disabled soldiers, . . 113,305 

Dairy protection, . . 11,405 

New York. State soldiers’ and sailors’ heme, . {148,000 

Gettysburgh monument,. . . . . . . 70,874 

State museum, ... 16,990 

Oyster protection, . . . . . . 2,009 

State board of charities,. . . . . . . 658,440 

Electric subway commission, . . . . . 171,851 
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Quarantine, . . . ce 
Niagara state reservation, . . . . . . 140,000 
Factory inspectors, ..... . . . 18,818 
Board of arbitration, ....... 18,055 
6,225 
. 2,188,047 
PENNSYLVANIA. Getty monument, 15,000 
Inspectors of coal mines, . . . . . . 48,909 
SoutH CaRoLina. Sinking fund commission, . 21,964 
Wisconsin. Bounties on animals, .... . 7,391 


WyomInG. Veterinariaj, ........ 6,771 
Vireinta. Oysterfund,. ...... . . £19,158 
89,340 


It will be seen that the expenses of the commonwealths 
are mainly for education, general salaries, charity, interest on 
the debt, pensions and military. The following cases are the 
only ones that deserve a special mention : — 

In California we find an immense item for expenses of pau- 
pers. This is due to the act of 1883 which appropriated 
$100 annually for each aged person in indigent circumstances 
in certain institutions. The courts held this act to be appli- 
cable also to the counties. As a result the commonwealth is 
heavily burdened for purposes which can be attained more 
cheaply by the counties. The comptroller recommends the 
abolition of the law. 

The finances of the commonwealth are disarranged by the 
persistent refusal of two railroad corporations to pay back 
taxes, which in four years amounted to $2,547,701 without in- 
terest. The cases have lately been decided in favor of the rail- 
road companies by “legal chicanery,” owing, as the comptroller 
thinks, to gross negligence on the part of the attorney-general. 
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The comptroller recommends the passage of an act providing 
for a reassessment of the delinquent railroads, and maintains 
that the commonwealth can thus ultimately obtain its dues. 

An act of 1887, entitled “an act to prevent the sophistica- 
tion and adulteration of wines” provided for the sale by 
the comptroller of wine labels bearing the inscription “ pure 
California wine,” which were to be affixed to every bottle or 
cask. The court has lately decided that this act was only 
“directory,” not “mandatory.” The result is a serious de- 
crease in the sale of labels and receipts therefrom. The large 
firms, so the comptroller assures us, still continue to use them. 

In Kansas we find evidences of an unusually protective 
spirit. A law of 1887 provided for the payment of a bounty 
upon all sugar manufactured in the commonwealth. The 
comptroller, however, refuses to pay a bounty until the appro- 
priation be made more definite. But his patriotism appears 
in the recommendation that “not one pound of imported 
iron” should be used in the construction of the state house. 

In New York the main element of expense was, as usual, 
for canals. Of the $2,788,047 expended, $753,150 went for 
repairs, $501,650 for paying off a portion of the canal debt, 
#372,997 for interest on the canal debt, and $466,835 for 
investments for the canal debt sinking fund. The receipts 
on account of canals were $8,246,523 of which over two-thirds 
were derived from taxes, the remainder from sale of bonds and 
interest on principal. 

The comptroller rejected some of the claims (#60,950) of 
the city of New York for the expenses of conducting the 
“boodle cases” as not falling -within the. provisions of the 
constitution, on the ground that the items were “ extraordi- 
nary, if not extravagant.” 

The comptroller calls attention to the fact that the expenses 
of many commissions in this and other commonwealths are 
paid by a pro rata assessment on the parties interested, e. g., 
railroads, insurance companies, banks ete. He recommends 
that the manufacturers of the commonwealth be specially 
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assessed to pay for the support of the Board of Mediation 
and Arbitration, the factory inspectors, and in a measure the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In Tennessee about one-third of the commonwealth ex- 
penses are incurred for criminal prosecutions. The comp- 
troller states that his predecessors have frequently, but in 
vain, recommended that the counties assume their own ex- 
penses in these cases. The same complaint and suggestions 
are made in Kentucky. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the figures given in 
Table IV under the heading “ Education” correctly represent 
the total amount spent im (not dy) the commonwealth for 
educational purposes. On account of the interest attaching 
to this particular item of expenditure, the following summary 
is appended showing the expenditures by state and local 
governments for public schools in the commonwealths. The 
statistics are for 1887, unless otherwise stated. 


EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


$600,000 | Missouri, . . . . . $4,357,636 
Arkaneas,. . . 36,909 | Montana,..... 288,575 
117,276 Nebraska,. . . . . 2,548,173 
California, . . . . 98,954,883 128,825' 
Colorado,. . .. . 865,029 | New Hampshire, . . 615,357 
Connecticut,. . . . 1,768,871 New Jersey, . . . 2,736,529 
Dakota, .. . . . 1,864,280 | New Mexico, .. . 28,793 
Delaware, .... 259,528! | New York, . . . . 18,760,670 
+. « 449,299 North Carolina,. . . 653,037 
711,990 | Ohio, . . 9,353,689 
135,318: | Oregon, . . . 568,811 
Illinois, . . . . . 10,134,150 | Pennsylvania, . . . 10,129,733 
Indiana, . . . . . 5,016,679 Rhode Island, .. . 775,202 
Iowa, . . . . . 6,011,804 | South Carolina,. . . 424,426" 
Kansas, .. . . . 4,065,467 | Temmessee, . . . . 1,047,223 
Kentucky, . . . . 1,755,107 | Texas,. . . . . 2,840,000" 
Lonisiana, .... 450,000° | Utah, . . « 217,939" 
Maine,. ... 1,087,573 | Vermont,..... 614,248 
Maryland, .. . . 1,839,826 | Virginia, . . . . . 1,575,324 
Massachusetts,. . . 7,000,084 | Washington, .. . 305,365 
Michigan,. . . . . 4,730,665 | West Virginia, . . . 1,087,675 
Minnesota, . . . . 38,245,757 | Wisconsin, . . . . 38,115,486 
Mississippi, . . . . 839,797 | Wyoming, ... . 125,000 


1 1885-1886. 1885. 
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B. THE POLL TAX. 


The poll tax or capitation tax as found in the common- 
wealths is levied on all males from 20 or 21 years to an age 
varying from 45 to 60 years. In Massachusetts females who 
desire to pay the poll tax as a qualification for active citizen- 
ship are permitted to do so. In Georgia foreigners also are 
liable to the poll tax. The poll tax is levied either entirely 
or in part for school purposes, except in Colorado where it 
goes into the military fund, and in Connecticut where it is 
levied as a military commutation tax. 

The poll tax is found in twenty-six commonwealths. In 
eight of these it is paid in as a separate commonwealth tax, 
viz. Alabama, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Indi- 
ana, Nevada and Virginia. In eleven cases the poll tax is 
levied for commonwealth purposes, but is included in the 
items of the general property tax, viz. Georgia, Louisiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts. North Carolina, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 
In most of these cases the amount of the poll tax is thus 
not ascertainable. In the remaining seven commonwealths 
the poll tax is paid directly to the counties, or exists only 
as a local tax, viz. Arkansas, Mississippi, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico and Oregon. In three 
of the above cases the poll tax is shared by the common- 
wealth and counties, viz. Indiana, Nevada and North Caro- 
lina. In twenty commonwealths, therefore, there is no poll 
tax, viz. Arizona, Dakota, Delaware, Florida (although one is 
authorized by the constitution), Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Utah, Vermont, Washington 
and Wyoming. In some of these commonwealths the poll tax 
is prohibited by the constitution; but in a few other cases, 
as e.g. in Vermont a poll tax is levied for town purposes. 
We find also in many instances a local road poll which, how- 
ever, does not properly fall within the domain of common- 
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wealth finance. In four commonwealths the payment of the 
poll tax is a condition of the suffrage, viz. Georgia, Massa- 
chusetts, Nevada and Rhode Island. 

In most cases the poll tax is very imperfectly collected. 
The natural inequality of the tax in our present economic 
development is thus heightened, for the tax is generally 
assessed on those least able to pay it. In Georgia and New 
Mexico the auditors complain that scarcely anyone pays a poll 
tax unless he is already assessed for the property tax. And 
there is little reason to doubt that the situation is analogous 
in most commonwealths. Thus the poll tax which is meant 
to be borne by all is paid only by those who already bear 
perhaps more than their share of the general property tax. 
The number reached by the poll tax is in general very small. 
Massachusetts seems to be an exception. The poll tax here 
amounted to $1,096,029, and the number of polls to 2,558,845. 
In most of the cases where the poll tax is included in the 
receipts of the general taxes no separate figures are given in 
the financial reports, as is evident from Table Ili. Texas 
and West Virginia form the only exceptions. 


C. THE GENERAL PROPERTY TAX. 


The general property tax for general commonwealth pur- 
poses is found in all but four commonwealths: Delaware, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. In Delaware 
there has been no property tax since 1877, as the expenses are 
defrayed mainly by licenses and railroad taxes. In New 
Jersey there is only a school tax on property, but no property 
tax for general commonwealth purposes. In Pennsylvania 
the commonwealth tax is levied only on personal property. 
In Wisconsin the so-called state tax is levied only to defray 
the interest on the debt, and for the purpose of contributing 
to the university (one-eighth mill tax), school (one mill tax) 
and insane expenses. But there is no property tax for gen- 
eral purposes. In addition to these four cases a property tax 
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is levied in Vermont only in case the corporation taxes do not 
suffice to defray the entire commonwealth expenses. 

The tax figures in the reports under the name of general 
tax, state tax, general revenue, property tax or county tax 
(so called because levied in the counties). In a few cases 
we find special designations: in Kentucky it is called sheriffs’ 
revenue, in Tennessee trustees’ state tax, in Texas the state 
ad valorem taxes. 

As has been already stated (p. 387) one source of confusion 
in the finance statistics arises from the fact that the figures 
given under the heading general property tax sometimes. in- 
clude other sources. The most common example of this con- 
fusion is to be found in connection with the poll tax. In eleven 
cases the property tax includes the poll tax viz. Georgia, 
Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, North Carolina, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin. In only two of these cases, Texas and West 
Virginia, are the poll taxes so included separately given. In 
the other nine cases, therefore, it is impossible to state the 
exact receipts from the property tax as apart from the poll 
tax. 

The remaining cases of inclusion of other receipts in the 
property tax are as follows: In Alabama the general property 
tax includes the taxes on dividends of incorporated com- 
panies (#279), on auction sales ($1,415), on insurance com- 
panies’ premiums ($2,188), on commissions of factors and 
brokers ($1,249), on receipts of cotton pickeries ($879), on 
gross receipts of gas and water works and gins ($2,024), on 
receipts of telegraph, telephone, and electric light companies 
($3,974), and on the capital stock of corporations (#17,459). 
In Nevada the property tax includes the tax on net proceeds 
‘of mines known as the bullion tax. In Georgia and Massa- 
chusetts the general taxes include the tax on incomes. In 
Ohio the grand duplicate includes the gross premiums of insur- 
ance company agents, which are returned to the county audi- 
tors and taxed like other property. In Illinois the general 
tax includes the net receipts of insurance companies. 
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With these exceptions the statistics in Table III will be 
found to be accurate. It must be remembered that the gen- 
eral tax does not include the school tax unless specifically 
designated. The proceeds of the school tax are included in 
the receipts of the school fund, in Table I. 

In the discussion of the statistics of the general property 
tax there are two points to be noticed — the lack of uniform. 
ity in assessment, and the failure to reach personal property. 
We take up first the question of 


Assessment and Equalization. 


The statistics of the assessed valuation of property as 
found in the financial reports are tolerably complete, although 
in several cases only the total valuation is given without any 
classification. At the same time we find here again sad evi- 
dence of the lack of uniformity in the reports. In many 
vases where railroad property is taxed, separate figures 
additional to the total property assessment are given for the 
railroad assessments. In other cases the railroad assessments 
are found in a special table, but are nevertheless included in 
the total property assessment. In some cases again they are 
included under real property, and in one, case, Indiana, 
under personal property. In a number of instances, finally, 
they can not be found at all in the reports, but are indis- 
criminately included in the county assessments. In Missouri 
and Nevada, moreover, the assessment of telegraph compan- 
ies’ property is given separately, but not included in the 
general total. In Table V below an attempt has been made 
to put the figures intelligibly and to explain them by means 
of the notes. 

Many of the auditors’ or comptrollers’ reports descend into 
detailed minutiz of the various kinds of personal property. 
But as these assessments are notoriously incomplete no use- 
ful purpose would be subserved by tabulating the figures. 
They would give a preposterously incorrect view of the 
relative amount of such personal property. On the other 
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hand in a few commonwealths we find statements of the 
different classes of improved and unimproved real estate. 
However useful these might be for the discussion of the 
“single-tax ” arguments, especially where figures of lands 
and of betterments are given, the classification is made in so 
few cases that an attempt to tabulate the results would be 
of little value. It is much to be desired that all the common- 
wealths would follow the good example of California and 
West Virginia in this respect. 

The assessments are made annually or biennially according 
to the meetings of the legislature. In Michigan, however, 
assessments are made only every five years, in Vermont every 
four years, in Ohio every ten years. 

Table V shows the statistics of valuation and rate of taxa- 
tion as given in the last reports. 

The lack of uniformity in assessment is due to the fact 
that the property tax is a commonwealth tax, apportioned to 
the various counties in proportion to the county valuation. 
As a natural result every county seeks to make its valuation 
as small as possible, in order to escape its share of the bur- 
den. The letter of the law is disregarded and the assessment 
depends solely on the whim of the individual assessor. In 
most commonwealths the law requires the property to be 
assessed at the market value, or full value, or real cash 
value, or fair cash value. As an actual fact, however, all 
possible proportions are followed. The auditor’s and comp- 
troller’s report, teem with complaints, especially as the actual 
lowering of the valuation renders it necessary to raise the 
rate. Thus the Alabama auditor calls attention to the 
“ wholesale undervaluations in assessments.” He shows that 
“under the present irregular and defective assessments some 
counties have their property assessed at two-thirds its value, 
some at one-half, and others still at one-third; and the dis- 
crepancies and discriminations in the assessment of the prop- 
erty of different individuals withiu the counties is still more 
marked.” He proposes as a remedy “ to gradually raise 
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Table V. ASSESSMENTS OF PROPERTY. 


Total. 
000 omitted. 


1 Included in personal property. * Inclnded in total. 


| Rate for 
.| meal Retate, | Railroads.| State 
000 omitted. Rana 000 omitted.| Purposes. 
omitted. Mills. 
Alabama.........| 1888 $123,207 $88,357 $211,565 $35,308 2 5.50 
Arkansas. ........| 1887 90,760 57,500 148,260 15,505 2.00 - 
Arizona .........| 1887 26,314 6.30 
California........| 1888 892,034 114,168 1,808,045 43,243 5.04 
Colorado ........| 1886 124,269 4.00 
Connecticut... ....| 1888 349,725 1.25 
Florida ..........| 1888 70,616 16,936 87,552 oewenees 3.00 
Georgia. .........| 1888 196,616 132,246 327,863 29,304 3.56 
10,165 11,283 21,625 3.50 
Illinois .... .......| 1888 568,847 142,354 784,911 68,620 4.40 
Indiana..........| 1888 oknnsnse 220,932 769,475 61,314! 1.25 
360,912 101,665 501,370 38,723 2.50 
Kansas ..........| 1888 242,420 56,444 353,248 52,829 4.10 
Kentucky. .......| 1887 351,167 132,335 484,449 33,547 4.75 
Louisiana........| 1886 149,146 63,580 212,726 itncswee 6.00 
Maine............| 1888 148,489 60,220 208,709 Sonaauiel 2.75 
Maryland........| 1888 490,016 1.77 
Massachusetts..../ 1888 | 1,460,520 532,284 1,992,804 ienacades 1.15 
Michigan ........| 1888 945,450 2.06 
Minnesota .......| 1888 450,070 106,126 556,196 cemueue 1.70 
Mississippi. ......| 1887 90,270 36,617 126,887 wiadictnsioa 3.50 
Missouri. ........| 1888 552,947 185,474 789,692 47,705 4.00 ; 
Montana. ........| 1888 27,263 67,432 2.00 
Nebraska ........| 1888 107,032 48,458 176,012 28,574 7.50 
Nevada ..........| 1888 17,014 9,725 26,739 9,124 9.50 
New Hampshire..| 1888 180,826 1.90 
New Jersey ......| 1888 603,676 0.25 
New Mexico .....| 1887 56,000 5.00 
New York........| 1888 3,122,588 346,611 3,469,199 ieee 2.62 
North Carolina...) 1887 133,438 71,388 204,837 10,287 2.00 
A 1,200,064 531,994 1,732,059 96,997 2 2.90 
Pennsylvania ....| 1888 none. 429,751 429,751 jannenen 3.00 
Rhode Island ....| 1886 243,658 84,872 328,530 capiccte 1.20 
South Carolina...) 1888 84,261 41,407 141,986 16,318? 5.00 
Tennessee. .......| 1887 254,126 43,078 297,205 32,2902 3.00 
483,920 240,007 681,085 55,7792 3.25 
Vermont ........| 1887 175,015 1.20 
Virginia .........| 1888 260,609 83,245 343,955 36,575 4.00 
Washington......| 1887 40,230 21,733 61,563 2.50 
West Virginia ...| 1888 119,414 44,469 163,863 15,501 3.50 
Wisconsin........| 1887 455,342 125,922 581,264 seange 1.57 
Wyoming........| 1888 | ........ 27,330 3,669 6.03 
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assessments all over the state to the market value of the prop- 
erty, and at the same time reduce the tax rate as the values 
increase.” He significantly adds: “the failure to execute 
the assessment laws results injuriously to honest tax payers, 
tends to discourage immigration through an unnecessarily 
high tax rate, and impairs the standing of the state abroad by 
a fallacious depreciation of property.” In Dakota where the 
auditor publishes the assessment law with instructions and 
comments, we find the following injunctions on the cover: 
“the law emphatically requires the listing of property under 
oath, at its full value. Any thing less than this is perjury. 
A low assessment by any county does not reduce the amount 
of taxes which it has to pay, and confers no advantage what- 
ever, temporary or otherwise. A full and fair assessment 
does not increase the amount of taxes which any county has 
to pay, and confers the advantage of a good reputation for 
the county and territory, by a favorable showing as to their 
resources, and by a low rate of taxation.” In Dakota this is 
true because an average is taken of all property in the terri- 
tory, and the levy of each county is raised or lowered accord- 
ing to whether the valuation in the county is above or below 
this average. 

In Georgia the comptroller issues a book of most elabo- 
rate instructions to the tax receivers, and he states in the 
instructions for 1889 that “our lands are worth a great deal 
more than they are being returned for taxation.” He adds: 
“there is very just complaint against the custom or practice 
of tax payers returning city and town property to the receiver 
of tax returns, for the state and county, at a much lower val- 
uation than the same property is returned to the corporate 
authorities for taxation. It must be manifest to everyone 
that property is worth as much when-returned for taxation 
to the state and county as when returned to be taxed by the 
cities.” In Illinois the auditor criticises * the failure of the 
assessors to carry out the plain requirements of the present. 
revenue law in the assessment of the property of this state at 
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its fair cash value.” He sadly complains that, while the 
machinery for the collection of taxes is perfect, that for the 
assessment of taxes is very far from perfect. In Idaho the 
comptroller states that “there is no such thing as uniform 
valuations for taxation, as contemplated or required by law, 
.... The question is left to the caprice and too often biased 
judgment of county assessors. .. . It seems indisputable that 
unjust discriminations are made in the assessment of prop- 
erty, and.... that the heaviest burdens fall on those least 
able to bear them.” In Iowa the auditor tells us that “if the 
county supervisors required property to be assessed at its 
cash value or somewhere near it, the state levy might and 
should be reduced, but until they do it will be necessary to 
continue the extra levy. Iam sorry to add, however, that 
the tendency seems to be to decrease rather than to increase 
the assessment. Under the present system of assessment the 
state of Iowa suffers in comparison with other states, both as 
to valuation of property and rate of taxation; and at the 
same time the tax payer is not benefited, as an increase in 
assessment would result in a corresponding decrease in rate 
of taxation.” In Minnesota the auditor states that he “ will 
suggest but few reforms unless the change be made of our 
present township assessment system to a county assessment 
system. Such a change is considered of the very first im- 
portance.” He bases his recommendation on the ground of 
grievous lack of uniformity in assessment. In Nevada the 
auditor illustrates the “ present vicious system of assessing 
property ” by a number of striking examples. He states that 
the assessors regard the law as “a kind of go-as-you-please,” 
and attempt to evade their obligations by shifting them on 
to the poorer counties. The legislature has been frequently 
importuned, without avail, to devise some system of equali- 
zation. 

These extracts might be multiplied indetinitely, all point- 
ing to the same lesson. It is well known that an attempt 
has been made to lessen some of the evils by the creation of 
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boards of equalization, whose function it is to equalize the 
valuation of the various counties, and thus to remove some 
of the disparities. Such boards of equalization now exist in 
twenty commonwealths, viz. Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Dakota, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New York, Ohio, South Carolina, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 
In Massachusetts the tax commissioner acts as equalizer. In 
Vermont the board ceased to exist in 1884. But these boards 
are makeshifts at their best, and it is questionable whether 
they have not done as much harm as good by their often 
arbitrary action. That they have by no means cured the evil 
is plain from the fact that many of the extracts just given 
are from the officers of commonwealths possessing boards of 
equalization. 

Boards of equalization are really of two classes: (1) those 
simply with power to add to or subtract from the total 
county valuation as reported, on the principle that what is 
added to one is subtracted from another county, and (2) those 
with power to increase or decrease the valuation of particular 
pieces of property without regard to the fact whether the 
total commonwealth valuation is altered thereby. The com- 
plaints are numerous in both cases. In California the board 
of equalization complains that since its existence the legisla- 
ture has taken no notice of any of its suggestions. The board 
maintains that it has but slight means to ascertain the ratio 
which the assessed valuation bears to the true cash value of 
the property. If it takes the considerations mentioned in 
the deeds as the indicia of values, the objection is raised 
that fictitious considerations are expressed for the purpose of 
inflating values. If it takes the valuations as made by the 
appraisers of the estates of deceased persons, the objection 
is urged that appraisers “invariably overvalue property 
either from ignorance or motives not complimentary to their 
integrity.” “It would appear from this,” sadly concludes the 
board, “ that sellers and buyers and appraisers of estates are 
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generally incapable of telling the truth.” In Connecticut 
the board complains of lack of power to obtain the infor- 
mation necessary to enable the board to equalize and adjust 
the lists of the different towns. Furthermore it possesses 
no power to add any property to the lists of towns where 
property has been omitted. Only the property contained in 
the lists can be equalized by the board. In Illinois the board 
confesses that the aggregate valuation of property as assessed 
by the local assessors is continually decreasing, and that it is 
powerless-in the premises. It recommends that the law be 
so amended as to empower the board to increase the aggre- 
gate of lucal assessments up to twenty-five per cent if 
necessary. 

In New York the reiterated charge that New York city 
is sacrificed to the rural counties has become notorious. 
It must be said in fairness that the rural counties in turn 
make similar complaint. An evidence of the opportunity 
afforded by equalization for subserving personal or political 
ends is seen in the scandal which has arisen during the past 
year in regard to the King’s county assessment. The valua- 
tion of Brooklyn was said to be arbitrarily raised by the board 
in order to enable one of its members to move for a reduc- 
tion, and thus claim political preferment. The board itself 
states that these complaints will continue to be heard until 
some p'an of raising revenue is devised, whereby no equali- 
zation between counties is required. * Till that time may 
come no board or officials, however diligent or however con- 
versant they may be with the subject, can make an equaliza- 
tion which to themselves will be absolutely satisfactory.” A 
conclusion with which all students of finance will heartily 
sympathize. 

Bad as the matter is with the state boards of equalization, 
the case is still worse with the county boards of equalization. 
In many of the commonwealths where the state board of 
equalization has no power to alter the valuation of individual 
pieces of property, but only the aggregate county valuation, 
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as e. g. in California, New York ete., the power of equalizing 
the valuation of the towns, or in some cases of each individual 
piece or person in the county, is given to the county board of | 
equalization. Here the complaints described above are only in- 
tensified. In California the state board asserts flatly: “county 
equalization as usually conducted is a farce, and will con- 
tinue to be so until citizens of the county awake to the 
necessity of adjusting the differences of valuation im the 
county as the prime and essential foundation for the equali- 
zation between counties.” And what is true of California is 
more or less true of the county boards in all the common- 
wealths. 

The inference from all these facts, so far as our present 
purpose is concerned, is that the statistics of valuation and 
assessment are of exceedingly little value for purposes of 
comparison. If all the property, or if even all the real estate, 
in the commonwealths were assessed at some fixed ratio to 
its actual value, we would at least possess some data for a 
comparison. But as long as each commonwealth or county 
appraises its property at an arbitrary rate which does not 
appear on the books and which differs in each instance, it is 
manifest that the figures afford no exact criterion of actual 
proportions, and that any conclusion based on the assump- 
tion of the correctness of the statistics would be utterly 
fallacious. The best that can be done, here again, is a bare 
approximation to the truth. 

The second of the two points to which attention should be 
called is 


The Assessment of Personal Property. 


Here we enter upon a field which has been so well worked 
that it will be advisable to give only a few illustrations from 
the latest reports. Everywhere, without any exception, we 
are met with the most grievous complaints about the utter 
impossibility of reaching personal property under the present 
laws or methods of administration. 
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In Alabama the auditor speaks of “the escape of vast 
amounts of property altogether from taxation,” and notes 
the fact that “ conscientious tax payers bear more than their 
share of the burden.” In California the state board of equali- 
zation asserts that “it needs no argument to show that the 
money and merchandise of this state in a large degree escape 
taxation,” and advances some striking examples. From 1878 
to 1888 the valuation of real estate increased 98 per ceut ; 
personal property exclusive of money 35 per cent; money 
24 per cent,— the figures in 1888 being respectively 910, 145, 
and 11 millions. It adds: “much personal property escapes 
assessment because not visible to the assessor. The assessor 
is the assessor of land, but the citizen is his own assessor [of 
personal property], with every incentive to undervaluation.” 
But also in regard to visible personal property similar com- 
plaints are made. To take one example: the wool product 
of the commonwealth was 30,000,000 pounds, the amount of 
wool assessed only 857,400 pounds — and that too at a ridicu- 
lously low rate. “It is thus seen,” concludes the board, “that 
the burden of taxation is unequally borne by the landed 
interests.” It must be remembered that California has 
lately been pointed out by some writers as an excellent 
example of the possibility of reaching certain personal prop- 
erty. The testimony and statistics of the commonwealth 
officers however flatly contradict this assumption. In Georgia 
the comptroller general in his “instructions” states that 
merchandise “is not returned as it should be,” that stocks, 
notes, accounts etc. are “seldom ever returned by the owners 
thereof for taxation,” although they form “a considerable 
item of the wealth of the state, ete. In Idaho the con- 
troller, after stating that the heaviest burdens of taxation fall 
on those least able to bear them, adds: “if it be possible to 
enact any measures by which a just and fair cash valuation of 
all property could be reached, the fact seems clear and incon- 
testable that the wealth of the territory in personal property 
for purposes of taxation would largely predominate over that 
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of real estate and improvements.” In Illinois the auditor 
complains of “ the failure of the assessors to carry out the 
plain requirements of the law,” asserting it to be absurd that 
four-fifths of the property tax should fall, as it actually does 
in Illinois, on real estate. In Kentucky in 1887 a new law 
was passed providing for the more careful valuation of certain 
classes of personal property which had hitherto escaped tax- 
ation. As the auditor was the father of this.law he seeks to 
put a favorable interpretation on its results, but even he is 
forced to confess that “the relief to agricultural lands is not 
so great as the friends of the law had good reason to expect.” 
The result of actual practice he describes as * gross injustice, 
not only to the tax payer who seeks to deal fairly with the 
state, but also to the small property owner, whose property 
as a rule is valued by a far higher standard than that of his 
wealthy neighbor.” Of course the anticipation of the auditor 
that the new law will effect a permanent change is utterly vis- 
ionary, and contrary to the experience of all commonwealths. 

In Maryland the comptroller speaks of the falling off in the 
assessments because of the “failure to secure personal prop- 
erty.” In Mississippi the auditor remarks: “I deem a rad- 
ical change in the present plan of making assessments of real 
and personal property absolutely necessary.” The assess- 
ment rolls “exhibit the most glaring inequalities, and .... 
utter disregard of the present law.” He ascribes it to “ the 
utter and unpardonable inefficiency in the assessors,” whereas 
in reality the root of the trouble is not in the assessor but in 
the law. In New Jersey the comptroller gives examples of 
two townships where the real estate was assessed at $272,232, 
the personal at $591; in another the real estate at $2,274,900, 
the personal at $47,150; and other similar ludicrous figures 
are stated. In New York the assessment of personal property 
has continually. decreased, so that in 1888 it paid less than 
one-tenth of the property tax. Since 1871 the assessment of 
real estate has increased $1,522,657,918, that of personal 
property has decreased $105,995,871. It is the comptroller’s 
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opinion that, “ with the rapid increase in the population of the 
state and the wealth of the people, undoubtedly the greater 
amount of the increased wealth is accumulated in personal 
property, and it cannot be that the personal property amounts 
to less in value than the real, and I am sure that the actual 
value of the personal property of the people of the state 
legally liable to taxation exceeds that of real estate. This 
being so, the startling fact is apparent that we have within 
the state today over $2,500,000,000 of personal property 
that is not, but ought to be, subject to taxation.” It is 
indeed no wonder that the comptroller concludes that “the 
present result of taxing personal property is a travesty upon 
our taxing system, which aims to be equal and just.” 

In Tennessee:the comptroller furnishes figures from which, 
he states, “it will appear how unequally the burdens of gov- 
ernment have fallen upon the citizens of the state. It is 
unjust that so much property should escape taxation. The 
great burden of taxation is placed upon the lands which 
afford the least income, and the practical effect of the laws, 
as they have been executed, is to exempt from taxation the 
greater part of the personal property and, for the most part, of 
that character of property which yields the greatest income.” 
In Texas the comptroller discusses “ the glaring violations of 
our tax laws with which assessors and boards of equalization 
seem unable to cope.” He concludes that “the state, as well 
as the counties, is deprived of a legitimate revenue,” and 
states the result to be “a discrimination against the smaller 
and poorer classes of tax payers whose property is mainly 
tangible.” In Wyoming, finally, where the auditor's report 
is one of the most intelligent, the auditor states, “if it were 
possible to employ any measures by which a just and fair cash 
valuation of all property could be reached, the fact seems 
clear and incontestable that the wealth of the territory in 
personal property for purposes of taxation would largely 
predominate over that of real estate. .... While real estate 
values are rarely ever assessed at more than one-half the full 
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cash value, a very large proportion of intangible property 
escapes taxation altogether. .... This condition of affairs is 
not wholly attributable to lax administration of the laws, but 
chiefly to the laws themselves, which are practically power- 
less to effect a remedy for the evils complained of.” He 
concludes “that personal property does not bear its just 
proportion of revenue, that great disparity exists between 
the assessed values of real and personal property, and that 
the burdens fall heaviest upon those least able to bear them.” 

It is needless to continue these citations. The statistics 
contained in Table V above are in themselves a sufficient 
commentary. The testimony that the general property tax, 
so far as it relates to personal estate, is an utter failure is 
universal. It is one thing, however, to note the facts, but 
quite another to give an explanation or to offera remedy. In 
all the discussions of the property tax in this country no 
attempt has yet been made to analyze the deeper reasons 
of its utter insufficiency for our present civilization, and but 
very few suggestions have been made to cure the evil. An 
article on statistics is not the place to make such an analysis 
or to offer such a remedy. I therefore pass by the matter 
here, especially as these phases of the subject will receive 
attention in another place.* 


The Taz Rate. 


The tax rate for commonwealth purposes is shown in Table 
V. It is generally given at so many mills on the dollar 
or at so many cents on the hundred dollars, which manifestly 
amounts to the same thing. In some of the commonwealths, 
as e.g. Vermont, a peculiar method of fixing the tax rate is 
observed, which might be apt to mislead an uninformed 
observer. Instead of putting the assessed valuation of prop- 
erty on the tax list, and then ascertaining the rate through 
a division of the aggregate valuation by the sum to be levied, 
these commonwealths put on the “grand list” only a certain 


* In the Political Science Quarterly, Vol. V (1890), 
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proportion, as e.g. one per cent of the assessed valuation. 
The nominal tax rate would therefore in such a case be just 
one hundred times the actual rate. This simple statement 
will serve to explain away the ostensibly preposterous fact 
that the tax rate is given in the reports as 150 per cent or 
250 per cent of the property. It is the taxable proportion 
of the property, not the assessed valuation, that is meant. 
In the table I have reduced the rates in every case to so 
many mills on the dollar. 

As is seen from Table V, the rate of taxation varies greatly 
in the different commonwealths. But here again no sound 
conclusion can be drawn from the statistics, because of the 
uncertainty of the valuation. A low rate in one case may 
mean actually greater taxation than a high rate in another 
case if, as may happen, the property is undervalued far more 
in the latter than in the former commonwealth. A tax rate 
of five per cent on property assessed at thirty per cent of its 
value is less than a tax rate of two per cent on property 
assessed at ninety per cent of its value. Thus the seemingly 
high rates of taxation in Alabama, California, Louisiana, 
Nevada, Oregon, South Carolina and Wyoming are in reality 
in great part fallacious. Still the figures are given for what 
they are worth. In most of the southern states there has 
been a gradual reduction of the rate for commonwealth pur- 
poses during the past few years. So in Alabama from 7} 
mills in 1876 to 5 mills in 1888; in Arkansas from 5 mills in 
1881 to 2 mills in 1888 ete. The officers of several common- 
wealths, moreover, present cheering prospects of a further 
reduction of the rate. Thus the comptroller of Georgia 
maintains that with the completion of the capitol the rate 
will be largely reduced. On the other hand, as will be seen 
below, several commonwealths declare that they can not 
further increase the tax rate, and are casting about for new 
sources of revenue. 

A fertile source of confusion in the study of the tax rate 
consists in the fact that some commonwealths, like New York, 
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have a separate tax rate for the school tax, which is not in- 
cluded in the general tax rate ; while other commonwealths, 
like Illinois, Ohio, Texas, Virginia etc., have a separate tax 
rate for the school tax, which is nevertheless included in the 
general tax rate. Again, many commonwealths have no 
separate tax rate for schools, but pay for school expenditures 
out of the general tax. Finally as a fourth variation the 
school expenses are paid in some cases entirely from interest 
on a principal or other fund income, so that the tax rate is 
not affected at all. 

Some commonwealths again, instead of defraying expenses 
from the proceeds of the general tax rate, allot a definite 
tax rate to special institutions or purposes. Thus the tax 
rate in Georgia is 2.6 mills for general purposes, .65 mills for 
the capitol, .81 mills for the sinking fund. In Nebraska the 
tax rate is 4.95 mills for the general fund, 1.6 for the sinking 
fund, # mills for schools, } mills for the university, § mills 
for the capitol, 4 mills for the reform school, 4 mills for the 
institute for feeble minded and 3 mills for live stock indem- 
nity. The instances could be multiplied indefinitely. 

In all cases where the general property tax exists, all 
property is taxed at the same rate, with one exception. In 
Missouri the merchandise held by merchants, and the raw 
material, merchandise, products and machinery of manu- 
facturers constitute a separate class. The commonwealth, as 
well as all cities over 300,000 population, may levy a lower 
rate on these articles than on the other property of merchants 
and manufacturers; while all cities may impose a license on 
them according to their sales. A special merchants’ and 
manufacturers’ tax book is kept, and in 1888 state revenue 
taxes of $80,109 were levied on these two classes, as over 
against $2,971,763 levied on general property. 

The great battle over the corporation tax hinges upon the 
question of the tax rate. If the corporation tax is a prop- 
erty tax the rate, according to the constitution of several 
states, must be uniform with that imposed on other property. 
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If the tax be a franchise tax, there is no such obligation. 
We do not enter on the question here. 


D. TAXATION OF CORPORATIONS. 


Owing to the failure to assess personal property, there has 
been an increasing tendency in the commonwealths to reach 
a certain class of personal property through a direct taxation 
of corporations — especially those engaged in transporta- 
tion. An adequate discussion of the corporation tax would 
include an exhaustive statement of the law, the interpreta- 
tion put upon it by the courts, and an analysis of the present 
condition from an economic standpoint, with proposals for 
reform. This however I shall attempt to do in another 
place,* confining myself in the present article to the statis- 
tics with the barest possible mention of the law. 

The older custom, still prevalent in most of the common- 
weualths, is to tax the property of the corporation, and then 
generally to exempt the shares in the hands of individuals. 
The corporation property would then be assessed by the 
regular county assessors, and included in the tax list of the 
county. This would not differ atall from the ordinary taxa- 
tion of property. There has been a movement away from this 
original position in three directions. 

(a) ‘The property of transportation companies, especially 
railroads, has been assessed separately by a special board and 
according to certain fixed rules. 

(6) Certain classes.of corporations beginning with insur- 
ance companies and banks, but gradually including trans- 
portation companies and in a few cases other corporations, 
have been taxed, not on their property but on what has been 
supposed to represent roughly their income-bearing capacity. 

(ec) All corporations in general have been taxed by a uni- 
form rule according to principles more or less different in 
each commonwealth. 
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These three tendencies will be discussed in their order. 
Each class of corporations will be taken up under the follow- 
ing seven heads, while the eighth head will be reserved for a 
discussion of the general corporation tax in so far as the 
purposes of this article require it. 


1. Taxation of Railroads. 


Owing to their immense wealth and income, railroad cor- 
porations were among the first to break away from the 
regular county assessment for the general property tax. 
This is not the place for a history of the movement, but it 
may be of interest to give a summary of the existing law, in 
order to correctly comprehend the statistics of the railroad 
tax receipts. This is all the more necessary as such a sum- 
mary no where exists at present, the last compilation having 
been made in 1879 when the conditions were far different. 

In thirty-one commonwealths the railroads are still taxed 
on their property according to the general property tax 
rate. In twenty of these we notice the movement spoken of 
above, 7. ¢. the property is assessed separately by a special 
board known as the board of railroad assessors, or by the 
board of equalization, or by specially designated officials. 
These twenty cases are: 

Alabama, . . - «+ «+ + Board of assessment for railroads. 
Arkunsas, . . - + + «+ Board of railroad commissioners. 
California, . «© « « « « Board of‘equalization. 
Florida, . ° Comptroller, attorney-general and treasurer. 
Georgia,. . + «© « « «+ « Special commissioners. 
Idaho, .. * « « « « « « Board of equalization. 
Indiana,. . es + + « + « + Board of equalization. 
+ « « « «+ Board of equalization. 
Kansas, . . « « State board of railroad assessors. 


Missouri, . » + « + Board of equalization. 


Nebraska, . . « Board of equalization. 
New Hampshire, Board of equalization. 
North Carolina, . - « «. + « « Board of appraisers and assessors. 
& Board of appraisers of railroad companies. 
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South Carolina, . « « « « Board of equalization. 
Virginia, . «© «© «© « « « « Board of public works. 
West Virginia, . . . + « + Board of public works. 
Wyoming, . . - - + + + « « « « + « « Board of equalization. 


In the other eleven cases, viz. Arizona, Colorado, Louis- 
iana, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Texas and Utah the regular local assessors (in 
Louisiana the parish police juries) include the railroad prop- 
erty in the county assessment. In California and Missouri 
the boards of equalization assess only a portion of the prop- 
erty, like road bed, rolling stock ete. The remaining prop- 
erty is assessed by the local assessors. Thus in only fifteen 
cases is there a taxation of railroads not based on the general 
property tax, viz. Connecticut, Dakota, Delaware, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Washington 
and Wisconsin. In four of the thirty-one cases, however, viz. 
Alabama, North Carolina, Texas and Virginia, we find besides 
the property tax as a main tax an additional tax (or taxes) on 
railroads, not based on property. Thus in Alabama we find a 
license (commissioner) tax on gross earnings; in North Caro- 
lina a franchise tax as well as a privilege tax on gross earn- 
ings; in Texas a tax on gross passenger earnings; in Virginia 
a commission tax on gross earnings and a tax on net income. 
Finally, Illinois, which taxes all other railroads on their prop- 
erty, levies a special tax of 7 per cent on the gross earnings 
of the Illinois Central railroad, according to the law of 1851. 

In some of the thirty-one cases mentioned above, notably 
in Georgia, Illinois and North Carolina, there are special 
methods of assessing railroad property which are of great 
interest for an economic analysis, but which do not properly 
belong in an article on statistics. They will therefore be 
passed over in this essay. 

Of the fifteen commonwealths which do not tax railroads 
on their property, eight, viz. Dakota, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Vermont, Washington and Wisconsin 
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tax them only on their. gross earnings; three, viz. Massa- 
chusetts, New York and: Pennsylvania include them in the 
general corporation tax; but New York and Pennsylvania 
levy an additional general tax on gross earnings, while Mas- 
sachusetts also levies a commissioner tax on gross earnings, 
and substitutes in the case of corporations to build railroads 
in foreign countries a tax on capital stock ; two common- 
wealths, Connecticut and New Jersey, tax them according 
to somewhat complicated methods, different in each case, 
supposed to represent the value of the property and the fran- 
chise ; Mississippi taxes them at a fixed sum per mile accord- 
ing to the reputed wealth or earning capacity of each road; 
and Delaware levies four separate taxes, viz. on capital 
stock, net earnings, locomotives and passengers. Several of 
the commonwealths which impose the gross earnings tax grade 
the tax. These are as follows: 


Maing. (Excise tax.) If gross receipts per mile are $2250 or less, the 
tax is } of 1 per cent. 

If gross receipts per mile are $2250-3000, the tax is 4 of 1 per cent. 
And so on for every $750 receipts until the tax is 3} per cent. 
MicuiGaAn. (Specific tax.) If gross receipts are $4000 or less, the tax is 

2 per cent. 
If gross receipts exceed $4000, the tax is 3 per cent. 
Minnesota. For the first three years the tax is 1 per cent. 
For the next seven years the tax is 2 per cent. 
Thereafter the tax is 3 per cent, 
Vermont. On the first $2000'a mile the tax is 2 per cent. 
On the first $1000 above $2000 the tax is 3 per cent. 
On the first $1000 above $3000 the tax is 4 per cent. 
On all earnings above $4000 the tax is 5 per cent. 
Wisconsin. (License fees.) If gross earnings are less than $1500, the tax 
is $5 per mile. 
If gross earnings are $1500 $3000, the tax is $5 per mile, and in addi- 
tion 2 per cent on earnings in excess of $1500. 
If gross receipts are $3000 or more, the tax is 4 per cent. 
Ou all railroads upon pile or pontoon bridges the tax is 2 per cent. 


In four of these fifteen cases, viz. Connecticut, Dakota, 
Minnesota and Washington, the special railroad tax is in 
lieu of all other taxation, including local taxation. (In 
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Dakota this is true only since May, 1889; up to that time 
there was also a local property tax.) In six of the remaining 
cases, viz. Delaware, Maine,* Maryland, Massachusetts, Missis- 
sippi and New York, the localities may also tax railroad prop- 
erty. But in Mississippi ouly cities and towns have this 
privilege. In New York only the real estate of corporations 
is taxable for state purposes (in addition to the general cor- 
poration and railroad taxes), but both real and personal 
estate is taxable locally. In the five remaining cases, viz. 
Michigan, New Jersey, Pennsylvania,t Vermont and Wis- 
consin, the railroads are subject to a local tax only on their 
property not used for railroad purposes. In Wisconsin how- 
ever the general railroad property may also be assessed in 
cities and villages for local improvements only. Massachu- 
setts has the distinguishing provision that the valuation for 
the local tax on railroads is deducted from the total valuation 
for commonwealth purposes, so that the railroads practically 
pay only once. 

Both in this case and in the following discussion of the 
receipts from other corporations the question of taxation of 
receipts from inter-state commerce is purposely omitted, as 
it will be treated at length on another occasion. 

Coming now to the question of statistics it may be said 
that the statistics of receipts from the railroad tax as given 
in Table III are misleading unless due care be taken to 
observe the following points. In those cases where no 
receipts are found, they are included in the receipts of gen- 
eral taxes (because the tax is here on the property of rail- 
roads), or in those of the general corporation tax. The 
former is true of sixteen cases, viz. Arkansas, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, 


*In Maine the buildings of a railroad corporation, whether within or not the located 
right of way, and its lands and fixtures outside, are subject to taxation by the localities 
where situated. 

t In Pennsylvania it has been held that land necessary to the franchise of a railroad is a 
part of such franchise and not real estate subject to local taxation. Depots, freight houses, 
tracks etc. are hence not locally taxable. 75 Pa. 401. 
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Utah and Wyoming. In most of these cases, however, as well 
as in the cases given below the amount derived from railroads 
can be ascertained by multiplying the valuation of the rail- 
road property given in Table V by the general rate’ of taxa- 
tion. In-seven other cases the figures given do not represent 
the total taxation of railroads, but only the proceeds of a 
special tax in addition to the general property or general cor- 
poration tax. Thus in Alabama, Iowa, Massachusetts, New 
York and South Carolina the figures represent only the spe- 
cial tax called in Alabama license tax, in Iowa commissioner 
tax, in Massachusetts railroad commissioners’ tax, in New 
York salary of commissioners’ tax, in South Carolina special 
railroad assessments ; in Pennsylvania they represent the com- 
mutation of tonnage tax; in Texas the special tax on passen- 
ger earnings. ‘Thus in only about one-half of the common- 
wealths do the statistics represent:the actual net receipts 
from railroads, and in several of these cases again the figures 
do not represent the total amount of taxes paid by the rail- 
roads, because, as has been shown peated a local tax as well 
as a state tax is imposed. ; 

Further information as to the receipts from railroad taxa- 
tion may be derived by recollecting the points discussed on 
pages 888-389. The statistics for New Jersey however are 
so complicated as to deserve a separate mention. The rail- 
roads are assessed on certain elements and at a certain rate 
for the so-called * state tax” which amounted to $980,263 ; 
they are assessed on other elements and at another rate for 
the “tax on taxing districts,” which amounted to $306,242, and 
which was distributed to the districts; finally the railroads 
pay a local tax on property not used in railway operations 
assessed at the local rate by the local ‘assessor. There are 
thus three separate taxes on railroads, although the statistics 
give only the one tax. We cannot here enter on the impor- 
tant questions connected with assessment of railroads in 
New Jersey. 
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2. Taxation of Insurance Companies. 


Perhaps the oldest tax on corporations is the tax on insur- 
ance companies, including life, fire and marine insurance 
companies. In some cases the tax is known as insurance 
licenses, as in Alabama and Idaho. In other cases what 
are called insurance fees are in reality insurance taxes. In 
Table III insurance fees have been included with the insur- 
ance taxes. In Michigan the taxable insurance companies 
include also the guarantee, plate glass and boiler inspection 
insurance companies. The tax is usually levied on the gross 
receipts, or gross premiums, and is found in almost every 
commonwealth. In the few cases where it does not appear in 
the table of receipts, it is generally included in the proceeds 
of the license taxes. In a few cases, as in Maryland, only 
foreign insurance companies are taxed. In some instances, 
as in Illinois and Indiana, the tax is one on net receipts; 
and in Alabama although nominally on gross it is actually 
on net receipts. In Illinois the net receipts of insurance 
companies are entered as personal property and included in 
the general property tax. Such companies are then free of 
all local taxes, except for the benefit of fire departments in 
cities, which may impose a tax not exceeding 2 per cent of 
the gross receipts. The statistics of the five commonwealths 
where the receipts are especially large deserve a word to them- 
selves on account of some peculiarities of taxation. 

In Connecticut the mutual fire insurance companies paid 
$9,362 as a } of 1 per cent tax on their assets, and the mutual 
life insurance companies paid $222,414 as a j of 1 per cent tax 
on their assets. In both cases certain deductions were made, 
as for losses, taxable real estate ete. Insurance companies of 
other commonwealths doing business in Connecticut paid 
through their agents $23,952 and on their premiums $1,403 
as the so-called “reciprocal tax,” a tax equal to that imposed 
by such other commonwealths on a Connecticut company. 
In Massachusetts in addition to the general tax on corporate 
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franchise, the life insurance companies paid $14,740 as a “ life 
insurance companies’ tax” of 5 mills on each $1,000 insured, 
and also paid $106,877 as an “eacise tax” of } of 1 per cent 
of the aggregate value of all policies in force; the other insur- 
ance companies paid as an “annual insurance companies’ tax” 
$201,914 excise tax of 1 per cent on all premiums, and 1 per 
cent on all assessments (if incorporated in other common- 
wealths however they pay on premiums 2 per cent or such 
higher rate as is imposed by the other commonwealth on 
Massachusetts corporations, or if foreign companies they pay 
4 per cent on premiums, or 2 per cent where there is a guar- 
antee fund of $200,000); the Massachusetts Hospital Life 
Insurance Company paid a tax of $48,667 on its funds exclud- 
ing deposits invested in mortgages; the “insurance licenses” 
of $2 per certificate ete. amounted to $27,389; and policy 
holders of foreign fire insurance companies not authorized to 
transact business in the commonwealth paid #2,297 as a 
* special license insurance tax” of $20 for each policy. In 
New Jersey the life insurance companies incorporated in 
New Jersey paid an “ annual franchise tax” of 1 per cent on 
surplus and 4 per cent interest; those not incorporated in 
the commonwealth paid 2 per cent on premiums from resi- 
dents of New Jersey, deducting dividends and claims; other 
insurance companies paid 1 per cent on gross premiums. 
The receipts are included with the general corporation tax. 
In New York where the life, fire and marine insurance com- 
panies are exempted from the general rate of the corporation 
tax, fire and marine insurance companies paid $91,384 as } of 
1 per cent tax on premiums on business done in the common- 
wealth, while a few insurance companies included in the 
general law paid $2,583 on their premiums and capital. 
Foreign insurance companies paid 2 per cent on gross pre- 
miums, with especial provisions as to the taxatiun of fire 
insurance companies in cities. In cases however where 
another commonwealth imposes a higher tax on insurance 
companies, then the foreign company incorporated in that 
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other commonwealth pays a “reciprocal tar” of the same 
amount. The receipts from all these sources figure under the 
general corporation tax. Life insurance companies, it is seen, 
are exempt. In Pennsylvania in addition to the general cor- 
poration tax the insurance companies (except mutual compa- 
nies) paid $42,943 as a “tax on gross premiums” of fy of 1 
per cent; while the foreign insurance companies, not being 
subject to the general corporation tax, paid $428,816 as a tax 
of 8 per cent on premiunis received within the state. We 
do not enter here upon the question whether gross or net 
premiums are the proper basis for the tax. 


3. Taxation of Telegraph and Telephone Companies. 


The taxation of telegraph companies has undergone an 
evolution similar to, although not quite so extensive as, that 
of railroads. In the majority of commonwealths telegraph 
property is included by the local assessor in the general tax 
list and pays the regular rate of the general property tax. 
In a few commonwealths telegraph property is separately 
assessed by special officers, but still pays the general rate. 
In a few cases again telegraph companies pay an the value 
of their property, but at a special fixed rate, which remains 
the same from year to year. Thus in Maine 2} per cent of 
value of lines; in New Hampshire 1 per cent on value of 
property. 

In fifteen commonwealths however telegraph companies 
pay a special tax based not on property, but on other ele- 
ments. The system of taxing gross receipts prevails in nine 
cases, viz. Alabama (2 per cent), Connecticut (2 per vent), 
Georgia (24 per cent), Minnesota (2 per cent), New Jersey 
(2 per cent), New York (4 of 1 per cent, in addition to gen- 
eral corporation tax), North Carolina (2 per cent), Penn- 
sylvania (,% of 1 per cent, in addition to general corpora- 
tion tax), and Vermont (3 per cent). In Dakota there is a 
so-called license fee of sixty cents per mile for the first wire, 
thirty cents for the second, thirty cents for the third, and 
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twenty cents for each additional wire; in- Kentucky a tax 
of #1 per mile for the first line, and fifty cents for each 
additional line; in Mississippi a privilege tax ; in Tennessee a 
tax of from #10 to $100 according to the population; in 
Virginia a property tax, a 1 per cent gross earnings tax, 
and a license tax; in Wisconsin a license tax of $1 per mile 
for the first wire, fifty cents for the second, twenty-five cents 
for the third, and twenty-five cents for each additional wire. 
In Alabama the taxation of express, telegraph and sleeping 
car companies has just been changed (1889) to a privilege 
tax of $500 plus one dollar per mile of line. The receipts 
in general are insignificant. 

We also find a special tax on telephone companies in the 
same commonwealths. In ten cases, viz. Alabama, Connec- 
ticut, Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Vermont, Virginia, the tax is the same as that on 
telegraph companies. In the three remaining cases the tax 
is slightly different ; so in Georgia a tax of $1 for each tele- 
phone station or box; in Kentucky a gross receipts tax of 
tof 1 per cent; in Wisconsin a “license fee” of 1 per cent on 
. gross receipts. In Massachusetts the general corporation tax 
on telephone companies reaches the high figure of $169,229. 


4. Taxation of Express Companies. 


What has been said of telegraph companies applies almost 
equally well to express companies. A few commonwealths 
tax them on gross receipts. Thus. Alabama (2 per cent), 
Connecticut (2 per cent), Maine (7 of 1 per cent), New 
Hampshire (2 per cent), New Jersey (2 per cent), New 
York (+ of L per cent in addition to general corporation 
tax), Pennsylvania (,%5 of 1 per cent in addition to general 
corporation tax), North Carolina (2 per cent), Vermont (3 
per cent). We find however in Kentucky a license tax of 
%500 to $1,000 in addition to local property tax; and in New 
Hampshire the companies may pay in lieu of the “license ” 
of 2 per cent on gross receipts a tax of #5 per mile. The 
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question whether express companies which are not corpora- 
tions are liable to taxation in New York and other common- 
wealths is pending before the courts. In some cases they are 
expressly included. The receipts, as can be seen from Table 
III, are small. 


5. Taxation of Sleeping Car Companies. 


The special tax on sleeping car companies is found figuring 
in the finance reports of seven commonwealths, based some- 
times on gross receipts, sometimes on other elements. Thus 
we find in Alabama a 2 per cent gross receipts tax, in Arkan- 
sas a so-called railroad highway tax (paid by only one sleep- 
ing car company); in Georgia a tax on non-resident compan- 
ies proportioned to the number of cars and miles run; in 
Iowa'a tax on sleeping and dining cars not owned by the 
railroad, proportioned to the number of cars and miles; in 
New Jersey a 2 per cent gross receipts tax on palace, parlor 
and sleeping cars; in New York a 4 of 1 per cent, and in 
Pennsylvania ;% of 1 per cent gross receipts tax on palace 
and sleeping car companies in addition to the general cor- 
poration tax. In some commonwealths as in Missouri the 
railroad companies pay the tax, but may recoup from the 
sleeping car companies. 


6. Taxation of Banks. 


The tax on banks has long been a bone of contention in 
commonwealth finance, and it is not proposed to enter into 
the discussion here, especially as it belongs in the domain of 
the general property tax. Suiffice it to say that in most 
commonwealths where the shares are exempt in the hands of 
individuals, as is generally the case, the banks are taxed on 
their capital, either at the ordinary rate of the property tax, 
or at a special rate. The latter is true in Dakota (} of 1 per 
cent), and in Kentucky ( of 1 per cent in addition to a tax on 
the surplus. The only cases in which there is a special tax on 
banks in lieu of the property tax or taxation of bank capital 
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are as follows: in Connecticut the savings banks paid a tax 
of $223,986, as } of 1 per cent of their deposits, exclusive of 
surplus and deducting $50,000 and the amount invested in 
real estate or non-taxable bonds. In Georgia the banks pay 
only on their surplus and undivided profits because the 
stockholders are assessed on their shares. In Maine sav- 
ings banks pay a tax of ? of 1 per cent ; in Massachusetts } of 
1 per cent; in Rhode Island 1 per cent, and in Vermont } of 
1 per cent, on their deposits. In Maryland there is also a tax 
on the deposits of savings banks. In New York the law re- 
quires foreign banks to pay 4 of 1 per cent on average deposits 
or moneys used in their business, but the law is substantially 
a dead letter. ‘In North Carolina the banks pay not only a 
tax on bank stock but a special tax on their capital and $25 
additional for each county where an agency exists. In Penn- 
sylvania banks, if unincorporated, pay 3 per cent on net earn- 
ings or income, and if incorporated a tax of 3 mills on the 
dollar of capital stock. But incorporated banks may elect to 
pay a tax of 1% of 1 per cent of the par value of their stock 
in lieu of all other taxation. 

The statistics of receipts from banks in Table III, when 
‘not explained in the notes or when not belonging to the 
commonwealths just mentioned, simply represent the tax on 
capital stock. In most cases of course this will be included 
in the general preperty tax. In Connecticut we find in ad- 
dition to the savings bank tax a “ non-resident stock ” tax of 
#75,858 as 1 per cent of the value of the shares of insurance, 
trust and banking companies, held by non-residents. The 
statistics of Massachusetts, finally, are so misleading as to 
require separate mention. In Massachusetts the banks pay 
a tax on the shares of stock deducting from the value of each 
share a proportionate part of the value of the real estate 
owned by bank and locally taxed. Of the total tax of 
$1,663,425 the towns retained as their part for the shares of 
residents $573,393, leaving $1,060,032 paid into the common- 
wealth treasury. The law however provides that the treasurer 
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should pay to cities and towns where the bank is not located 
the amount which would be taxable there because of the resi- 
dence of the owner of the bank shares; and it further pro- 
vides that the treasurer should credit to the savings banks 
and insurance companies already taxed the amount paid 
for them on bank shares. These deductions amounted to 
$608,349, leaving only $451,682 as the net bank tax for com- 
monwealth purposes. Allowance must be made for this in 
the table of receipts. 


7. Miscellaneous Taxes on Corporations. 


In addition to the taxes already mentioned, a few common- 
wealths levy taxes on miscellaneous corporations. Thus we 
find in Alabama a tax of 1 per cent on gross receipts of 
cotton pickeries and seed oil mills; and a tax of 1 per cent 
on the gross income of gas works, water works, electric light 
companies, ferries, toll bridges, public mills and gins, and 
cotton compresses,—all of these with insignificant receipts 
and included in the general property tax. In Connecticut 
we find a tax of 2 per cent on gross receipts of rolling stock 
companies. In Kentucky we find a tax on the stock of 
turnpike companies assessed at the rate of 7 per cent upon 
net dividends; also a tax on gas companies and street rail- 
roads, as well as a socalled “tax on city corporations” 
which is in reality simply a tax on coffee house licenses in 
Frankfort. In Louisiana there is a tax on the gross receipts 
of street railroads. In Maine there is a tax on the gross 
receipts of horse railroads, the tax being y'5 of 1 per cent 
when receipts are less than $1,000, and ¥, of 1 per cent added 
for each $1,000 per mile. In Massachusetts we find a tax 
of #5 of 1 per cent on the capital stock, or if incorporated in 
the commonwealth a tax of 4 per cent on the net profits, of 
mining companies (for the purpose of coal mining or extract- 
ing carbonaceous oils); a tax of yy of 1 per cent on the 
capital stock of incorporations formed to construct railroads 
in foreign countries; a “ gas commissioners’ tax” on the gross 
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earnings of gas light companies to defray the expenses of 
the gas commissioners ; a “ gas light companies’ tax” on the 
appraised valuation of their property to defray the expenses of 
the gas meter inspectors ; and a tax of 4 of 1 per cent on the 
monthly dues (excluding fines and premiums) paid by share- 
holders of coéperative saving fund and loan associations. In 
Michigan there is a special tax on the property of mining 
companies when not actually engaged in mining; if actually 
engaged in mining, the tax is levied only on the excess over 
640 acres. In New Jersey there is a tax of +5 of 1 per cent 
on the gross receipts of oil or pipe line companies, and a tax 
on gas and electric light companies of 4 of 1 per cent on gross 
receipts and 5 per cent on the dividends in excess of 4 per 
cent. In New York there is the “pool tax” on racing asso- 
ciations of 5 per cent of gross receipts for admission. In 
Pennsylvania there is a virtual tax of 3% of 1 per cent on the 
capital stock of savings institutions, safe deposit, guarantee, 
surety and real estate title insurance, or trust companies. In 
Vermont we find a tax of 1 per cent on the deposits of trust 
companies. Finally in some of the southern commonwealths 
specified corporations pay what are called license fees or 
privileges in proportion to their gross receipts. 

This list includes all the corporation taxes found in the 
financial reports, and not given under the preceding headings. 
The amount of the proceeds may be found in each case 
(unless otherwise specified above) in Table III. 


8. General Corporation Taz. 


The third tendency spoken of on page 417 is seen exem- 
plified in the recent introduction of the general tax on all 
corporations. The general corporation tax is found, strictly 
speaking, only in Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York and 
Pennsylvania, although in three other cases there is what may 
be called in one sense a general tax on corporations. These 


three other cases are Alabama, Illinois and Maryland and will 
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be discussed below. ‘Taking up the general corporation tax 
proper we find the following facts : — 

In Massachusetts the corporation tax is a tax on the corpo- 
rate franchise of all corporations except banks and coal and 
mining companies (which are separately provided for). The 
tax is a percentage on a fixed valuation of each corporation, 
both valuation and percentage being ascertained in a compli- 
cated manner which it is not my province to discuss in this 
place. - Suffice it to say that in 1888 the rate was $14.68 per 
$1,000, that the total valuation of the “ general list” corpora- 
tions was $391,594,851, and that the corrected valuation was 
#191,684,604. The tax actually received by the treasurer 
was $2,933,513; but of this $2,241,377 was distributed to the 
cities and towns as their legal proportion, leaving $692,136 as 
the actual net revenue to the commonwealth. The figures in 
Table III must be used with this limitation. In order to 
form a fair basis of comparison with other commonwealths, 
I append the receipts from the chief classes of corporations : 


All these corporations paid in addition a local tax on the 
value of their real estate and machinery. 

In New Jersey the tax on “ miscellaneous corporations ” is 
described as a “license for the corporate franchise,” and 
applies to all corporations except railways, canals (both of 
which are taxed separately), banks, religious, charitable, or 
educational associations, and manufacturing or mining com- 
panies carrying on business in New Jersey. Certain classes 
of corporations, all of which have been stated above under the 
appropriate heading, are taxed in a special manner. These, 
it will be remembered, are telegraph, telephone, cable, ex- 
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press, gas, electric light, insurance, oil and pipe line com- 
panies. All other corporations pay a yearly license fee or 
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tax of yy of 1 per cent on their capital stock. As the reports 
do not classify these “ miscellaneous corporations,” it is 
impracticable to give the detailed figures as in the case of 
Massachusetts. It is to be borne in mind that the tax on 
railroad companies is not included in the tax “on miscella- 


neous corporations.” 


In New York the corporation tax is declared to be a tax 
on the corporate franchise of all corporations, joint stock 
companies or associations except savings banks, life insurance 
companies, fire and marine insurance companies (which are 
separately taxed), banks, foreign insurance and banking com- 
panies (which are separately taxed), manufacturing and 
mining corporations. But gas and trust companies are not 
included in this exception. The tax is 4 mill upon each 
dollar of the capital stock for each 1 per cent of dividends, 


if the dividends amount to 6 per cent or over. 


If they are 


less than 6 per cent, the rate is 14 mills on each dollar of the 
capital stock. Corporations subject to this tax are exempt 
from all further state taxation except on their real estate. 
But they are liable to local taxation on their whole property, 
real and personal. The statistics given in Table III include 
also the additional taxes on the earnings of insurance, trans- 
portation, telegraph and telephone companies which have been 


described above. I append the detailed receipts: — 


Earnings. Capital. Total. 

Insurance companies, . $91,385 (premiums) $2,583 $93,968 

Transportation 337,724 270,068 608,352 
Telegraph and Telephone 

companies, .. . . 18,053 23,523 41,575 

Foreign banks,. . . . 35,010 (deposits) 35,010 
Gas, mining and miscella- 

neous companies, . . 214,771 214,771 

$993,678 


In Pennsylvania the “tax on corporation stock” applies 


to all corporations except foreign insurance companies, banks 
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and savings institutions, and manufacturing corporations, 
and applies also to all limited partnerships except those 
organized for manufacturing or mercantile purposes. The 
tax is based on the same principle as in New York but the 
rate is just double ¢. e. $ mill for each 1 per cent of dividend 
if dividends amounted to 6 per cent, and 3 mills when the 
dividend is less than 6 per cent. Curiously enough, how- 
ever, the state courts have held this to be a property, not a 
franchise, tax. In addition to this tax on corporation stock, 
there is a tax of 3 per cent on net earnings of private bankers 
and brokers, unincorporated banks, express, palace car and 
sleeping car companies and all corporations except those liable 
to the previous tax or to the tax on gross receipts. Those 
exempt from the net earnings tax because liable to the gross 
receipts or gross premiums tax are transportation, telegraph 
and insurance companies, which have been previously men- 
tioned in their appropriate place ; those that would be liable 
to the net earnings tax because exempt from the tax on cor- 
poration stock are, as stated above, foreign insurance com- 
panies, banks and savings institutions and manufacturing 
corporations. But since 1885 manufacturing corporations 
except gas and liquor companies are exempt from all taxa- 
tion; banks, banking or saving institutions or companies, 
safe deposit, guarantee, real estate title insurance or trust 
companies may compound for the 8 mill tax on the owners 
of their shares by paying 6 mills on the par value of their 
capital stock, all of which shares, capital and profits, not 
invested in real estate are then exempt from all other taxa- 
tion. Thus the net earnings tax applies only to private 
bankers and brokers, and unincorporated banks. Finally the 
“tax on loans” provides for a tax of 3 mills on the dollar 
of all mortgages, debts, shares of stock in banks, trust com- 
panies ete. and all public loans (except those of Pennsylvania 
and the United States). But the state courts have just held 
the loan tax as applied to corporations to be unconstitu- 
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tional. It remains to be seen what tax the commonwealth 
will substitute therefor. I append the detailed receipts : — 


(1). Tax on corporation stock, aye $1,814,849 
(2). ‘* * gross receipts 583,556 
(3). ‘* gross premiums, . . . 42,943 
(4). “ foreign insurance eotagenten, 428,816 
(5). stock of banks, trust companies etc. . . . 456,103 
(6). “ netearnings, . . 88,009 
(7). loans (private corporations), 33,406 
(8). loans (county and municipal), . .... 150,262 


In Table III I have included only (1) and (2) and (7) 
under the heading corporation tax because (3) and (4) are 
given under the insurance tax and (5) under the bank tax. 
(6) is not derived from incorporated companies as explained 
above, while (8) does not apply to private corporations. In 
any comparison of statistics these facts must be borne in 
mind. 

For the purposes of this essay we pass by the host of inter- 
esting questions and complications that have arisen in con- 
nection with these taxes in each of the four commonwealths. 
They will be discussed elsewhere. 

The three other cases in which Table III includes figures 
under the heading “ corporation tax” are Alabama, Illinois 
and Maryland. In Alabama there is a tax at the rate for 
the property tax on the capital stock of all corporations, 
companies, or associations, except such stock as is invested 
in property already taxed. Corporations also pay a tax on 
dividends declared or earned and not divided, which are 
classed as personal property. The proceeds of both taxes 
were insignificant, the tax on capital stock yielding $17,459, 
that on dividends only $279. In Illinois all corporations 
except railroads and manufacturing, newspaper and stock 
breeding companies pay a tax on the excess of their capital 
stock and debt over and above the value of their tangible 
property. In 1888 the valuation of this taxable excess was 
#5,089,231. The proceeds of the capital stock tax are in- 
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cluded in the general property tax. In Maryland the “tax 
on incorporated institutions” is levied on the capital stock, 
or if there be none then on the property and assets, of all 
corporations except steam railroads (which pay a special 
gross receipts tax), and on the deposits of saving institutions. 
Deductions are made from the value of the capital stock or 
deposits for the assessed value of real property (separately 
taxed), for the tax-paying investments of part of the capital, 
for the amount of non-taxable securities held, and in case of 
building associations for mortgages on taxable property. 
This explains the discrepancy between the figures in the 
comptroller’s and in the tax commissioner’s report. The 
latter includes in the “aggregate state tax on corporations ” 
the real estate tax, which is omitted by the former in the 
“tax on incorporated institutions.” 

The tax as given by the: tax commissioner for 1887 (the 
report for 1888 being delayed) was as follows : — 


Miscellaneous corporations, . . . . . « « « « 29.964 


The receipts were somewhat less than the assessment, 
because of reduction on appeal. 

We must not confound with the corporation taxes the tar 
on corporation charters, which is in reality a license fee, in 
most cases fixed and equal for all, but in a few cases propor- 
tioned to the amount of capital stock. It is paid for the 
privilege of incorporation, or of increasing the capital stock. 
This tax as appears in Table III is found in nine common- 
wealths, viz. Connecticut, Maine, Missouri, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island 
and West Virginia. In Connecticut it is called the “tax on 
corporate franchise ” (although having nothing in common 
with the corporate franchise tax in the other common wealths), 
and is paid on the increase of zapital; in Maine it is called 
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the “tax on new corporations ”; in Missouri it is called the 
“corporation tax,” or “ tax on corporations incorporating ”; 
in New Hampshire “charter fees”; in New Jersey a “ tax 
from certificates of incorporation”; in New York “ organiza- 
tion of corporation tax,” although also payable on the 
increase of the capital stock; in Pennsylvania and Rhode 
Island “ bonus on charters”; in West Virginia “ license tax 
on charters and certificates of incorporation.” — 


E.. LICENSE TAXES. 


Licenses or license fees 7. e. payments for the privilege of 
conducting certain occupations are found in some degree in 
most of the commonwealths. They are known also by the 
name of license taxes, privileges or privilege taxes. Here 
again we find a lamentable lack of uniformity in the statistics, 
especially noticeable in the confusion betaveen fees and licenses. 
Some commonwealths separate fees, licenses and taxes; some 
include under the head licenses what others call fees; some 
tabulate as licenses, privileges or fees what others call taxes. 
The result is confusion. In Table III an attempt has been 
made to remedy this confusion, but no attempt can be per- 
fectly successful until all the financial officers will learn, as 
some already do, to classify the receipts from separate sources 
according to a consistent rule. For purposes of comparison 
1 have, whenever practicable, included insurance fees ur 
licenses with insurance taxes, and have confined the license 
taxes to licenses properly so called. In the northern and 
western commonwealths the licenses are chiefly on liquors, 
pedlers and auctioneers. .In the southern commonwealths 
the licenses are far more numerous including many schedules 
and in some cases taking in all occupations. In fifteen cases 
there are no licenses at all for commonwealth purposes, viz. 
Arizona, Connecticut, Dakota, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming. In the following fourteen 
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cases we find only these licenses: California, fishing; Colorado, 
detectives; Iowa, Michigan and New York, pedlers; Maine, 
pedlers and detectives; Massachusetts, pedlers and liquors; 
Missouri, dramshop; New Hampshire, pedlers, fertilizers, 
lightning-rod agents and billiards; Rhode Island and Wis- 
consin, pedlers and auctioneers; New Mexico, insurance 
agents; Ohio, pedlers and shows; Vermont, circuses. In 
Pennsylvania we find, in addition to liquor and tavern licenses, 
billiard, brokers, auctioneers, pedlers and show licenses. All 
the remaining sixteen cases are, with the exception of Idaho, 
southern commonwealths where a multiplicity of licenses 
exist, forming a large, and in some instances the chief, 
source of commonwealth revenue. In Alabama the licenses 
are arranged in 44 schedules, in Mississippi 59, in Texas 50, 

in Tennessee 88 schedules or occupations. 

In Delaware we find a license fee on all manufacturers or 
producers, $1,000 being exempt. In Georgia the licenses are 
called “special” or “specific taxes.” In Kentucky they are 
known as “clerks’” taxes,‘but include the tax on law processes 
and on cards. In Louisiana the licenses are assessed on the 
basis of gross receipts, or in some cases, as e.g. merchants, on 
the basis of gross sales, and are levied on all persons and 
occupations except those constitutionally exempted (labor- 
ers, clerks, teachers. clergymen and most manufacturers). 
In North Carolina all merchants not especially otherwise 
taxed pay in addition to the ad valorem tax on their stock a 
license tax of ,, of 1 per cent on the amount of their pur- 
chases. Other occupations pay partly on sales, partly on - 
purchases. The licenses include the taxes on seals and scrolls. 
In Tennessee all merchants pay in addition to the ad valorem 
tax on their capital a privilege tax of 40 cents on every #100 
of their taxable property. The licenses are here known as 
the “county court clerks’ tax.” In Texas the licenses are 
called “occupation taxes” collected in the counties, not to be 
confounded with “special occupation taxes” which are the 
taxes on drummers, insurance and transportation companies. 
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In West Virginia the licenses include the taxes on “state 
seals.” 

The chief change to be noted during the past year is in con- 
nection with the tax on drummers or commercial travellers. 
The drummer tax has recently been declared unconstitutional 
by the United States courts as violating the provisions respect- 
ing inter-state commerce (120 U.S. 489). When it is remem- 
bered that in the previous year the receipts from the drummers’ 
tax were in many cases enormous—in Mississippi $35,000, 
in North Carolina $83,000, ete.— it will be realized that these 
decisions have seriously curtailed the receipts from licenses, 
and in one or two cases thrown the commonwealth budget 
out of equilibrium. The comptroller of Texas calls especial 
attention to the fact that the law is still constitutional as to 
home drummers, thus constituting an unjust discrimination 
against Texan industry. 

The financial officers of the southern commonwealths con- 
tent themselves with stating the facts, but do not seem to 
oppose the whole system of licenses. The auditor of Missis- 
sippi forms a shining exception, for he maintains that a 
particular license tax (on vendors of bed springs) practically 
amounted to an embargo on the business, and deprived many 
a tradesman of an honest means of livelihood. He is of the 
opinion that many features of the privilege law can be im- 
proved upon, —a statement which is sadly true of all the 
southern commonwealths. The difficulty is further aug- 
mented by the fact that in most cases the counties and towns 
have the right of imposing additional licenses on certain 
occupations. 

Several commonwealths derive a large revenue from liquor 
licenses, also known as dramshop licenses, liquor tax, excise 
tax, privilege tax on tipplers ete. The license is generally 
one on vendors of liquors, although a few commonwealths 
like Delaware and Kentucky tax also the manufacturers or 
distillers. In Delaware there is on this account a great com- 
plaint as to the ineffectiveness of the law, and as to a con- 
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test with the federal revenue officers. The commonwealth 
licenses are frequently only a small portion of the whole 
licenses imposed. In Missouri e. g. the dramshop licenses for 
state purposes were $155,383, for county purposes $1,492,063, 
and for city and town purposes $194,596. In Ohio, where 
9,487 saloons paid $1,133,174 liquor tax, only $225,276 went 
to the commonwealth. In eight cases the greater part and in 
one case (Missouri) the total amount of the revenue from 
licenses is derived from liquor licenses. The following table 
will show the proportion of liquor licenses in all cases where 
the total licenses amount to more than $4,000 annually. The 
others are omitted as too insignificant. This is of course not 
the place to discuss the question of high license. 


PROPORTION OF LIQUOR LICENSES TO TOTAL LICENSES. 


Liquor Licenses. Total Licenses. 
Kentecky, S66,870 986,069" 
Massachusetts, . . . . 336,010 ... . . . 9857,506 
Mississippi, . . .. . 109,450 ... . . . 252,099 
Pennsylvania, ... . 992,5417 . .. . « 1,075,168 
West Virginia, .... 94,100 . .. . 103,708' 


1 The figures here given are from the Auditors’ reports (Ky. p. 235; W. Va. Appendix A 
p. 26). They do not tally with the figures of receipts given in Table III and found in 
Auditors’ reports (Ky. p. 132; W. Va. p. 16). ? Including tavern licenses. * For ten 
months. * Not given. 


F. THE INHERITANCE TAX. 


The collateral inheritance tax is found in five common- 
wealths, viz. Delaware, Maryland, New York, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. It varies from 2} per cent in Maryland 
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to 5 per cent in Pennsylvania and New York. The proceeds 
will be found in Table III. In New York the tax exists 
since 1884, and the yield has increased largely every year. 
The comptroller predicts that it will soon exceed one million 
dollars annuaily. In Pennsylvania the proceeds are also very 
large. In West Virginia the tax was imposed only in 1887, 
so that the operation of the law has only just begun. In 
Alabama a general collateral inheritance tax formerly existed 
but was repealed in 1883 except as to strangers in blood of 
the predecessor. ‘The yield in 1888 was therefore insignificant. 

In Maryland, in addition to the inheritance tax, we find 
what may be called a species of succession duties, i.e. a tax 
of 10 per cent on the commissions of executors and adminis- 
trators. This yielded $39,259 as over against $57,767 from 
the inheritance tax proper. In New Hampshire there was 
formerly a tax of 1 per cent on all legacies and successions, 
to defray the cost of the probate court. But the tax was 
repealed in 1883. 


G. THE INCOME TAX. 


The income tax exists as a general tax only in Virginia, 
but it is found in part in four other cases, Massachusetts, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania and Tennessee. In Massachu- 
setts the assessinent of personal estate must include, accord- 
ing to Jaw, “so much of the income from a profession, trade 
or employment as exceeds the sum of $2,000 a year,” but no 
income is taxed when derived from property already subject 
to taxation. The proceeds cannot be given, as they are not 
separated from the general property tax. But it is notorious 
that the law is very rarely executed. In North Carolina the 
tax on net incomes amounted to $2,165 and is included in 
the general taxes. The tax is at the rate of 1 per cent, with- 
out exemption, on the incomes and profits derived from any 
property not taxed during the preceding year, and at the 
rate of 4 of 1 per cent on incomes derived from salaries or 
fees, $1,000 being exempted from all such salaries or fees as 
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are necessary expenses for conducting the business or sup- 
porting the family. In Pennsylvania the 8 per cent tax on 
net earnings or income applies, as explained above, in so far as 
individuals are concerned only to private bankers and bro- 
kers. It also affects unincorporated banking or saving insti- 
tutions. This explains the large receipts, $88,074. In Ten- 
nessee incomes derived from shares of stock or bonds of 
corporations exempt by charter from the property tax are 
taxable at the rate of 5 per cent. %In Massachusetts there is 
also a tax on the net yearly income of ships and vessels en- 
gaged in the foreign carrying trade. Finally in many of the 
commonwealths including Massachusetts the income from 
annuities is taxable, but in most cases such income is legally 
declared to be personal property, and therefore included in the 
general levy. In Montana and Nevada the proceeds of mines 
are taxable as personalty. Thus only in Virginia do we find 
a general tax on incomes, the rate being 1 per cent on all 
incomes above $1,000. But even here the assessment is more 
or less of a farce, as the receipts amounted only to $15,939. 
In Alabama there was formerly a tax “on salaries, gains, 
incomes and profits” in all cases except where there already 
was a tux on gross receipts of certain classes. The tax how- 
ever was counted as a part of the property tax, and yielded 
so little that it was abolished in 1884. 

The income tax in our American commonwealths is there- 
fore still in an inchoate condition. It has thus not been 
included in Table III undera separate heading. This is not 
the place to discuss the attempts lately made in several 
common wealths to secure its introduction and development. 


H. OTHER TAXES. 


1. Commission Tax. The tax on commissions is practi- 
cally a license tax on various commonwealth officials. It is 
found in six commonwealths. In Florida it is a tax of from 
$1 to $15 on the commissions issued to all officers. In Maine 
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it is called “ duties on commissions.” In Maryland the “tax 
on official commissions” varies from #10 to $800. It is 
paid by judges, sheriffs, registers of wills, notaries public and 
various inspectors. In Pennsylvania and Virginia the chief 
form of the tax is the tax on notarial commissions or seals, 
which in all other commonwealths is included among the fees. 
But in Pennsylvania the recorders of deeds collect $10 on 
the commissions of a large number of public officers, the pro- 
ceeds of which are included in the tax on “ writs, wills and 
deeds.” In Tennessee the proceeds of the tax on commis- 
sions are included in the licenses. The yield of the com- 
mission taxes in general is insignificant as can be seen from 
Table III. 

2. Stamp Taxes. These are found in seven common- 
wealths, but even then under a different name. The term is 
not strictly correct because stamps are used in almost no 
cases. But the designation is retained as a convenient term 
covering the contributiqgns which in other countries are 
usually included under the head of stamp taxes. They form 
a considerable share of the ordinary receipts only in Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania and Virginia. The taxes are as follows: 
in Kentucky there are taxes on law processes, deeds, mort- 
gages, seals (paper to which the seal of state is affixed), and 
suits. The proceeds were about $40,000, included for the 
most part in the licenses. In Maryland there is a “tax on 
protests” of $1,582. In Pennsylvania there is a “ tax on 
writs, wills and deeds,” which yielded $149,298. This is 
composed, with the exception noted above, chiefly of fees 
paid to the prothonotaries or clerks of the various courts, the 
register of wills and the recorders of deeds. The sums 
charged vary from twenty-five cents to $3.50. When the net 
receipts of these officers amount to more than $2,000 per 
annum, fifty per cent of the surplus must be paid into the 
state treasury. In North Carolina there is a tax of 50 cents 
to $1,000 on seals and scrolls, which yielded $636. In Ten- 
nessee there is a tax on the conveyance of lands which yielded 
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$7,171. It is included in the privilege taxes. In Virginia we 
find a tax on law processes, deeds and wills, which yielded 
$98,528. In West Virginia there is a tax on seals, which 
yielded $484. 

It will be seen that many of these taxes are nothing but 
fees, which in other commonwealths are entered as such. 

3. Auction Tax. In almost all the southern common- 
wealths the licenses include auctioneers ; and as we have 
seen there are licenses on auctioneers in several of the other 
commonwealths. In three cases however we find a special 
auction tax apart from the licenses. These are Florida, 
New York and Ohio. The receipts are insignificant except 
in New York. Here the yield was $17,417; but even here, 
where the tax exists since 1846, the comptroller complains of 
the continually decreasing yield. 

4. Dog Tax. This tax is found very frequently. The 
receipts however as classified in the reports are exceedingly 
small. This is due partly to the fact that they are often 
included in the general property tax receipts, partly to the 
fact that the proceeds are frequently reserved for the coun- 
ties or towns. The purpose of the tax in general is to indem- 
nify the sheep owners for depredations committed on their 
flocks by stray dogs. As it has been impossible to find any- 
thing but fragmentary statistics, they are totally omitted here. 

5. Tax on Litigation or Law Suits. <A tax generally im- 
posed on the unsuccessful party is found in four common- 
wealths, viz. Kentucky, South Carolina, Tennessee and Wis- 
consin. The proceeds are insignificant. 

6. Tax on Playing Cards. This is found only in Ken- 
tucky. It yielded $320, included in the licenses. 

7. Taxon Coal. This is found only in Washington, with 
a yield of $1,563. 

8. Tax on Lotteries. Louisiana obtaitis a revenue of 
$40,000 from a privilege or license tax on the Louisiana 
state lottery. Kentucky also has receipts of $4,000 from 
this source. 
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None of these miscellaneous taxes, except the tax on com- 
missions, appears in Table III. 
J. FEES. 

The fees usually found in the commonwealths are mainly 
derived from the state courts, insurance companies, notaries 
public, prothonotaries, registers of land offices and a few 
other public officers. They may be classed mainly as judicial 
and ordinary administrative fees. In the larger common- 
wealths there is a great variety of other fees, derived from 
special commissions. In Massachusetts e. g. we find several 
commissions, which collect or are supported by fees, viz. in- 
surance commissioners, railroad commissioners, gas com- 
missioners, inspectors of gas meters, boards of registration in 
pharmacy, and in dentistry. Several of these are called 
taxes, as the railroad companies tax, the gas commissioner 
tux, the gas light companies tax,— but they are really fees. 
In New York there are also many boards and commissions. 
The comptroller recommends that the expenses be in all cases 
paid by fees on the interested parties only. 

In Table III the insurance fees in all cases where it was 
possible to discover their amount have been tabulated with 
the insurance taxes, especially as the two terms are inter- 
changeable in many cases. 

In the southern commonwealths the fees are derived in large 
part from the inspection of fertilizers. In Georgia where the 
fees are especially large the vast majority, $94,115, are from 
this source. In most of the other southern commonwealths 
these fees are included under the heading “department of 
agriculture,” and in a few cases like North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia they bear the special designation “ fertilizer tax,” paid 
for the official analysis. In South Carolina they are called 
privilege tax from the department of agriculture. 

As stated above many of the taxes under the heading H 
are nothing but fees. The figures given in Table III are hence 
really not susceptible of comparison. To escape from the 
confusion is possible until a uniform classification is devised. 
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K. RECEIPTS FROM LANDS. 


The receipts from lands as found in Table III are chiefly 
from the sale or lease of the lands granted by the United 
States for educational or internal improvement purposes. 
In some cases like Minnesota the sale of timber from the 
lands yields large returns ($95,869). Only one common- 
wealth, Texas, possesses a public domain of its own. At the 
close of the last fiscal year this amounted to more than sixty- 
seven million acres. This explains the abnormally large re- 
ceipts from lands, which are so important that the treasury 
department of Texas is divided into a finance and a land de- 
partment. New Jersey formerly possessed large tracts of land 
under water, which were leased out. The proceeds of these 
leases are still classed as “rents from riparian leases,” but 
are now much smaller than formerly, owing to the policy of 
converting the leases into sales through the riparian commis- 
sion. The rents on riparian leases in 1888 amounted to 
$34,754, the proceeds of grants for riparian lands $89,726. 

A most interesting example of the growing tendency op- 
posed to the entire alienation of the public domain is found in 
Minnesota. The auditor here refuses to sell certain lands, 
because in his opinion the law should be so amended as to 
reserve to the state all mineral lands. He holds that the 
lands should be leased for long terms, but that the state should 
not part with its title. 7 

The wholesale destruction of our forests has led several of 
our commonwealths to constitute forestry commissions. In- 
stead of selling the state lands, some are now increasing their 
possessions. In New York e.g. the law of 1883 forbids the 
sale of state lands. When the forest commission assumed its 
duties in 1885 the acreage was 685,259. The forest preserve 
is now 786,078 acres, nothwithstanding the cancellation of a 
large amount for invalidity of the tax sales. 

In all the commonwealths a certain proportion of the 
receipts from lands were from lands sold for non-payment of 
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taxes. In only a few cases however do the reports contain 
any separate statistics of these. Mississippi held until within 
a few years ago immense tracts of lands under sales for taxes. 
Most of these have recently been sold, so that of late, as the 
auditor tells us, only nominal sales have occurred. 


L. PRODUCTIVE PROPERTY. 


The income from productive property plays a very small 
role in commonwealth finance. With the exception of the 
trust funds very few commonwealths possess any productive 
property at all. In the discussion of the trust funds (page 
381) we saw that four commonwea!ths, viz. Delaware, Georgia, 
Maryland and New Jersey, derived an income from a general 
state fund consisting of securities, the proceeds of which 
were applied to general commonwealth purposes. In addition 
to these trust funds proper, we find productive property only 
in the following six commonwealths: Georgia owns the 
Western and Atlantic railroad, the rental of which amounts 
to $300,000. New York owns the Onondaga salt springs, 
which it leases out in plots. The expenses of inspection, 
however, exceed the revenue to the commonwealth. The salt 
duty of one cent a bushel amounted to $52,331 while the ex- 
penses were $67,783. The Erie Canal which was formerly a 
source of income is now, since the abolition of tolls in 1883, 
a source of expense. South Carolina owns large tracts of 
phosphate lands, which it leases out. The phosphate royalty 
amounted to $187,064. There is at present some talk of sel- 
ling out the entire commonwealth interest in the lands, in 
order to pay the debt. New Jersey derives a rental of 
25,000 from the Morris Canal and Banking Company. The 
other items included in Table III under the heading “ rent ” 
are derived mainly from the rent of riparian lands. California 
derives a rental of #274,819 from its wharves. Ohio has 
large receipts from canal tolls, water rents ete., but the ex- 
penses of its canals exceed the income. ~ 
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It may be said finally that the commonwealth budgets pre- 
sent in general a favorable showing. There are a few cases 
of temporary embarrassment owing to various reasons. In 
Florida the comptroller calls the situation serious because of 
the extremely low rate of taxation, and maintains that the 
debt will continually increase until a readjustment of the 
financial condition is attained. In Mississippi the revenue is 
insufficient and the debt is increasing. In Nevada the comp- 
troller complains bitterly, and strenuously demands new 
sources of revenue, as the reduction of the poll tax and the 
impossibility of enforcing the drummer tax leave the budget 
in a perilous shape. In North Carolina the auditor demands 
an increase of the general tax rate by one third. But in 
most cases the commonwealth budget is simple and easily 
arranged when compared to the local budgets. 
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CHAPTER IV. COMMONWEALTH INDEBTEDNESS. 


It is almost a commonplace to assert that the common- 
wealth debts are fast becoming a thing of the past. With 
the.exception of the southern commonwealths, which are still 
struggling with their war debts, the nominal debt exceeds four 
million dollars only in Indiana, New York, Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania; and in every commonwealth without excep- 
tion the debt is being decreased as it falls due, except in Mis- 
sissippi, where unforeseen reduction of receipts compelled a 
slight increase of the debt. The statistics that have hitherto 
appeared in all compilations, including the United States 
census, are however entirely misleading for three reasons. 

(a) They call attention only to the gross debt, and make 
no attempt to give the amount in the sinking fund. This 
would of course materially reduce the net debt. 

(6) They fail to give the amount of the debt held by the 
commonwealth for its own trust funds. This again would 
materially decrease the amount of outstanding debt. 

(ec) They fail to give the amount of commonwealth assets 
of all kinds, as contained in the trust funds, which must be 
set over against the gross debt, in order to arrive at the 
actual debt. 

If these precautions are observed they will be seen to 
modify the accepted statistics in important particulars. 

In column one of Table VI it will be seen that there are 
six commonwealths without any debt. In four of these — 
Arizona, Montana, Utah and Washington —there are no 
debts at all; in Colorado there ‘is no funded debt; and in 
West Virginia there is no accepted debt because of a dispute 
with Virginia as to the share of the old Virginia debt which 
it was claimed should be taken up by West Virginia in 1863. 
(Virginia claimed that one-third should fall to West Virginia, 
and omitted that portion in the readjustment of her debt.) 
In addition to these six cases, however, two commonwealths, 
Illinois and Oregon, have called in their whole debt, and have 
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redeemed all but a fractional part, thus having practically no 
debt. 

If we now deduct from the nominal debt the amount to 
the credit of the sinking fund, we find that one additional 
commonwealth, viz. Kentucky, is entirely free of debt, while 
what I have termed in the table the net debt is considerably 
altered. The large debts of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania 
and New York become very small debts ; only nine common- 
wealths, all of them southern, have a debt exceeding five mil- 
lion dollars, while the debt falls below four millions in thirty- 
three cases, below three millions in thirty-one cases, below 
two millions in’ twenty-five cases, and below one million in 
twenty-two cases. 

Secondly, in a number of commonwealths a large propor- 
tion of the debt is held by the trust funds, the commonwealth 
thus paying interest to itself. Frequently the debt so held 
is a perpetual, irredeemable and irreducible debt. In four 
cases the total commonwealth debt consists entirely of such 
an investment in the trust funds, viz. California, Iowa, Ver- 
mont and Wisconsin. In seven other cases, viz. Florida, 
Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri and Texas 
by far the larger portion of the commonwealth debt is 
reported as consisting of such an investwent. In the first 
set of cases there is thus no outstanding debt, in the second 
set a proportionately decreased outstanding debt. The exact 
figures are given in the remarks below. But manifestly they 
must be taken into account in a presentation of the statis- 
tics. In three cases, viz. Kentucky, Nevada and Ohio, the 
sums so held in trust for the permanent funds are not in- 
cluded by the treasurer in the statement of the debt. 

Finally, in order to obtain a correct view of the real liabili- 
ties of the commonwealths it is necessary to deduct from the 
total debt as given the assets or the principal of all the trust 
funds, as explained in Table II (page 382). I have done this 
in Table VI and obtain as a final result what I call the actual 
debt of the commonwealths. These are the really correct 
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statistics of commonwealth indebtedness. They will be seen 
to present results different from those commonly accepted. 
According to these statistics twenty-two commonwealths are 
entirely free of debt; five of the remainder have a debt of 
less than one million dollars ; four of the remainder less than 
two millions; three of those remaining less than three mil- 
lions. That is, thirty-six commonwealths had at the close of 
the last fiscal year an actual debt of less than three million 
dollars, while the rest are composed with three exceptions of 
southern states, whose actual debt is in many cases far less 
than the nominal debt. 

The following summary contains the latest detailed infor- 
mation found in the finance reports as to commonwealth debts. 

Alabama adjusted its debt in 1876 by issuing 30 year bonds 
to bear 2 per cent interest until 1881, then 8 per cent until 
1886, then 4 per cent until 1896, then 5 per cent until 1906. 

Arkansas. The debt is composed of principal, #2,029,000, 
and of past due interest $2,832,915. The figures given are 
exclusive of $1,986,773 levee bonds, $5,350,000 railroad aid 
bonds (both adjudged by the courts to have been illegally 
issued), and $3,694,644 other debt, the obligation of which 
is disputed. Of the debt proper the United States govern- 
ment owns over half, $2,319,250, viz. $793,000 principal and 
$1,526,250 past due interest (due mainly to the Smithsonian 
Institute), while the commonwealth itself holds for two trust 
funds $423,000, leaving outstanding in the hands of individu- 
als about $2,000,000. Details may be found in the “ Report 
of the special deputy treasurer... .to adjust the debts be- 
tween the United States and state of Arkansas,” 1889. 

California holds for its trust funds about the entire issue 
of its bonds. 

Colorado has no bonded debt because of the constitutional 
inhibition. But it has an unfunded debt of $858,066, com- 
posed of outstanding warrants, certificates of indebtedness, 
and loco-weed certificates. The loco-weed is a poisonous 
growth, for the digging up of which not less than three inches 
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COMMONWEALTH DEBTS. 


Finance Statistics of the American Commonwealths. 


Funded Debt 
as Found in 


Reports. 


Last Instal- 
ment Re- 
deemable. 


Actual 
Debt. 


$9,214,300 
4,862,015 
None. 


10,370,536 
28,851,620 
239,993 
3,965,000 
3,752,904 
13,197,000 
None. 
449,267 
175,815 
2,966 
1,296,300 
762,192 
6,965,355 
6,408,511 
3,046,665 1 
1,665 
14,738,921 
1,283,000 
6,599,127 
13,899,245 
4,237,730 
None. 
135,500 
8,312,347 
None. 
None 


2,251 ,000 


1906 


$9,214,300 
1,937,513 


4,715,181* 
1,953,863 
33,568,563 
5,178,518 
4,946,178 
2,392,657 
10,717,539 


$7,187,996 


8,416,673 
None. 


. 1 Exclusive of debt held by trust funds. * Unfunded debt. 
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Table VI. 
| | | 
Interest. Sinking | yet Dept, Principal of 
1 li Funds. 
— Per cent. | Fund. all Funds. 
Alabama......./Oct. 1888 46 $2,026,304 | 
Arkansas......./Oct. 1888 6 2,924,502 3,462,587 | 1,399,428 
California......| June, 1888 2,703,500 6-7 1893 243,505* 2,459,995 3,978,048 None. 
Colorado.......|Nov. 1888 958,066 2 958,066 575,048 383,018 
Connecticnt....|Oct. 1888) 3,740,600 3-6 1910 3,740,600 123,828 | 3,616,772 
Dakota........-|Nov. 1888) 1,098,800 44-6 1907 1,098,800 | ......... | 1,008,800 
Delaware......./Dec. 1888 824,750 3-6 1907 824,750 | 1,232,220 | None. 
Florida ........|Dec. 1888} 1,032,500 67 242,500 790,000 | 1,042,584 | None. 
Georgia........|Oct. 1888) 8,752,305 44-7 1936 8,752,305 113,273 | 8,639,032 
Idaho..........|Nov. 1888 200,752 16,568 184,184 
1888 23,100 Called in. 23,100 1,165,406 None. 
Indiana........|Oct. 1888 6,770,608 6,770,608 4,019,237 2,651,371 
Jowa...........|June, 1887 245,436 Perpetual.| ........ 245,436 4,435,069 None. 
Kansas.........|June, 1888 815,000 1898 12,000 803,000 | 5,346,661 None. 
Kentucky.... ..|June, 1887 674,000 1 eens 710,744 None. 710,744 None. 
Louisiana......|May, 1887; 11,982,621 11,982,621 11,982,621 
Maine..........|Jan. 1889) 3,935,400 1889 965,296 2,970,104 | 5,655,354 
Maryland....../Sept. 1888 1901 1,585,159 8,785,377 
Massachusetts..)Dec. 1888 1901 23,935,609 4,915,911 
Michigan ......|June, 1888 1890 229,000 10,993 None. 
Minnesota......|July, 1888 1901 1,994,209 1,960,791 None. : 
Mississippi.....|Jan. 1888 3,752,904 1,359,247 
Missouri .......)Jan. 1889 1908 535,000 12,662,000 | 1,844,461 
Montana.......| None. None. None. 
Nebraska ......|/Nov. 1888 1897 181,681 267 ,586 1,878,967 None. 
Nevada ........|Dec. 1888 ee 270,943t None. 1,211,392 None. 
New Hampshire|June, 1888 1905 meneéet 2,966 ,363 167,663 2,798,700 
New Jersey....|Nov. 1888 1902 3,410,942 None. 
New Mexico ...|Dec. 1888 1905 | 762,192 
New York...... Oct. 1888 1895 4,076,289 | 2,889,006 | 12,974,924 | None. 
North Carolina. |Dec. 1888 1910 6,408,665 | 6,408 
1888 1900 999,847 2,046,818 4,565,760 2,046,818* 
Oregon ........|Dee. 1888 Called in. wer 1,665 1,952,041 None. 
Pennsylvania ..|Dec. 1888 1912 9,747,847 4,991,074 | 9,747,847 | 4,991,074 
Rhode Island ../Dec. 1888 1894 767,900 515,100 767,900 515,100 
South Carolina./Oct. 1888 1928 20,000 6,579,127 20,000 6,579,127 
Tennessee..... |Dec. 1888 13,899,245 | ......... | 18,800,245 
Texas..........|Sept. 1888 1900 4,237,730 | 6,334,957 | None. 
Vermont...... jJuly, 1888 Perpetual.| ........ 135,500 401,461 None. 
Virginia ......./Oct. 1888 2,280,643 6,032,704 3,240,692 5,071 ,655° 
West Virginia. | None. None. 606,462 | None. 
Wisconsin ..... 1888 7 Perpetual.| .......- 2,251,000 4,842,088 None. 
Wyoming..... | 1888 320,000 320,000 
* See notes pages 450-455. Cash in treasury 
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below the surface between May and July a premium of 1} 
cents per pound is granted. 

Florida holds for its trust funds $580,400 of its own bonds, 
so that the outstanding debt in the hands of the public 
amounts to $382,300. 

Georgia issued in 1888 $1,900,000, 44 per cent bonds, 
which will appear in the next report. According to the act 
the bonds are to mature in series of $100,000 each. The 
treasurer states that but for this provision he could have 
placed the loan at a much lower interest. 

Illinois has called in its whole debt, but $23,100 has not 
been presented for payment, thus constituting a nominal debt. 

Indiana holds for its trust funds $4,388,783 as its own debt, 
known as the domestic debt. The remainder, called foreign 
debt, is held by New York city and Brooklyn banks, and 
amounts to $2,381,825. 

Iowa holds its whole bonded debt in trust for the school 
fund. In addition to this there is a temporary debt of 
$429,414, consisting entirely of outstanding warrants, which 
the treasurer assures us will be entirely wiped out by the 
increased taxes of the next fiscal year. 

Kansas holds for its trust funds $559,000 of its debt, 
leaving outstanding $256,000. In addition to this a law of 
1887 made provision for paying $864,089 of old claims, for 
the payment of losses by invasion of guerillas, at about 40 
per cent of the face value. The new guerilla certiticates of 
debt thus amount to $346,776. 

Kentucky. The debt consists of $174,000 bonds and 
$500,000 certificates of indebtédness. In addition to this 
there are $1,705,947 state and county bonds issued at 6 per 
cent; but since these are irredeemable and held for the 
school fund, the treasurer does not class them as debt proper. 

Louisiana refunded her old debt (about $20,000,000) in 
1879 by new bonds at 60 per cent of the face value of the old 
to bear 2 per cent interest until 1885, then 3 per cent until 
1900 and 4 per cent thereafter. No interest was paid from 
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1874 to 1880. In 1884 the debt was made a uniform 4 per 
cent consol. 

Maine. The debt falls duein 1889. The sinking fund will 
provide for payment of one-third, and the treasurer recom- 
mends the issue of 8 per cent bonds for the remainder. 

Maryland, as previously stated, possesses immense nominal 
assets, of which however only $5,154,535 are productive. 
The comptroller asserts that on only $4,715,181 are dividends 
or interest regularly paid, and he thus figures the actual debt 
at $5,655,354, which I have given. To be perfectly accurate, 
however, a further deduction of $2,062,318 should be made 
for the capital held by the sinking and school funds, making 
the real actual debt only $3,593,036. 

Massachusetts contracted during the year a temporary loan 
of $1,800,000, which was all paid off. The debt proper was re- 
duced $2,578,061, while in 1889 it will be reduced $3,959,331. 
The debt consists of $9,416,000 war and bounty loan bonds, 
$14,738,000 railroad bonds, and $4,690,000 public building 
bonds. 

Michigan. The war bounty loan of $229,000 falls due in 
1890, and will be met by the sum in the sinking fund. In 
addition to this debt there are still outstanding $19,000 
of the old railroad debt of 1838, adjustable at $10,993. 

Minnesota holds for its trust funds $2,269,900 of its own 
debt, leaving $1,696,000 outstanding. 

Mississippi holds for its trust funds $2,892,057 of its own 
bonds, leaving $1,860,246 outstanding. 

Missouri holds for its school and seminary funds $3,672,000 
irredeemable certificates of indebtedness, leaving $9,525,000 
outstanding. 

Nevada. The debt as given is exclusive of $380,000 irre- 
deemable 5 per cent bonds held by the school fund. 

New Mexico. The debt includes $212,192 outstanding 
warrants. 

North Carolina. The act of 1879 as extended by that of 
1887 recognized a debt of $12,627,045. Of these $10,718,945 
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have been exchanged for new 4 per cent bonds at 15 per 
cent, 25 per cent and 40 per cent, making $3,097,671. Old 
bonds still outstanding ($1,913,100) exchanged at same rate 
would make the total new 4 per cents $8,613,511. To this 
add $2,795,000, 6 per cent renewal bonds, exchanged for old 
railroad bonds (interest of which is paid out of dividends), 
and we get the total actual debt of $6,408,511. 

Ohio. The debt is exclusive of the irredeemable state 
debt of $4,565,760 held by the trust funds, so that the actual 
debt (deducting sinking fund) is $2,046,818. 

Oregon. The debt was advertised and called in in 1886. 
All but $1,665 has been paid. 

South Carolina. The debt is exclusive of a fundable debt 
of $450,599. During the year $420,692 bonds became due, 
of which $24,962 were cancelled and the remainder converted 
into 4} per cent “ blue bonds.” 

Tennessee. The act of 1883 funded the railroad debt at 
50 per cent of face value into 3 per cent stock, and the old 
state debt proper at par into 5 and 6 per cent stock. The 
figures in the table give the amount of new bonds issued. 
In addition it is estimated that $2,489,000 old bonds are still 
outstanding and fundable. The United States government 
holds $835,667 of Tennessee bonds (with interest, now $800,- 
000) issued in 1861 and 1866 for railroads given to Ten- 
nessee by the United States during the war. Kentucky has 
since sold the road to the Louisville and Nashville Company, 
but the money is deposited in bank subject to the claims of 
the United States. The treasurer suggests a compromise. 

Texas holds for its trust funds $3,017,100 of its debt, 
leaving outstanding $1,220,630. 

Vermont holds for the agricultural college fund its whole 


debt. 
Virginia. The debt is exclusive of the unfunded debt of 


#23,550,696. The debt proper has been funded under the 
act of 1883. There is a special report of the second auditor 


on the debt. 
Wisconsin holds for its trust funds its entire debt. 
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CHAPTER V. LOCAL FINANCE. 


Although the consideration of local finance does not 
properly fall within the range of this essay, it may neverthe- 
less be advisable to say a few words for the benefit of those 
who would otherwise aimlessly search for municipal or county 
reports. It may be stated that the statistics of local finance 
contained in the reports of the commonwealth officers are of 
exceedingly varying value. The vast majority of reports con- 
tain, as may be supposed, no information at all on this point. 
A few, however, present fairly complete statistics of certain 
portions of county finance, such as debt, assets, amount and 
rate of taxation. Thus Florida, Illinois, Indiana, North 
Carolina and South Carolina give details of county taxation. 
Arizona, Idaho and Montana give details of county indebted- 
ness. California gives very full and Nevada rather meagre sta- 
tistics of all the salient points of county finance. These ten 
cases are all that give any information of county finance only. 

In addition to this nine other commonwealths publish 
more or less complete financial statistics of minor subdi- 
visions, some of them including also county finance. These 
are as follows: In Connecticut the comptroller publishes quad- 
rennially a separate report showing the indebtedness, rate 
of tax and detailed expenditures of towns, cities, boroughs 
and counties. In Iowa the auditor collected in 1881, although 
without law, accounts of county debts. Since then nothing 
has been done. In his report of 1885 the auditor strongly 
recommends the provision for collection of local financial 
statistics. in Kansas the auditor’s report contains full sta- 
tistics of all municipal indebtedness and taxation, including 
counties, cities, townships, villages, boards of education and 
school districts In Massachusetts we find full statistics as 
to valuation, debt, sinking fund assets and liabilities of all 
cities and towns. They are published annually by the tax 
commissioner. But even here we find no statistics of local 
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income. In Missouri the auditor’s report contains a summary 
of local income and a very extensive presentation of local 
indebtedness, including a full history of the debt of each 
local division. In New Hampshire the treasurer publishes 
since 1885 full and most convenient statistics of valuation, 
taxation, assets and debts of all local divisions. In New 
Jersey the comptroller’s report contains the most complete 
statistics of local finance, which however are of little use for 
comparison because of the complete absence of any sum- 
maries. In New York we find only a bare summary of local 
income from taxation, with valuation and tax rate. In Ohio 
the auditor’s report contains excellent statistics of local 
finance, including all subdivisions. In Vermont the secretary 
of state publishes annually a report on the rate of taxation 
in the several towns, cities and gores. 

From these reports it has been possible to construct only 
these most meagre and fragmentary Tables VII and VIII, 
which are of interest simply as showing the huge dispropor- 
tion between state and local indebtedness and taxation. 

The Tenth Census of the United States has supplied the 
deficiency in this respect by its full tables of valuation, taxa- 
tion and indebtedness of minor civil divisions. According 
to these tables the total taxation, state and local (but not 
national), of the United States in 1880 amounted to $312,- 
750,721; the gross debt to $1,201,409,001; the sinking funds 
to $153,324,960; the net debt to $1,048,084,041. 

Finally it is interesting to note that in many of our com- 
monwealths, as indeed is the case in Great Britian, there are 
separate local taxes for almost every purpose of local expendi- 
ture. In New Jersey e.g. we find no less than forty such sepa- 
rate taxes. Among them are the following: state school, 
county, county poor, county records, township, general 
borough, poll, dog, percentage, bounty and interest, fire, 
police, lamps and gas, streets, water, board of health, sanitary, 
advertising, election, special school, roads, reports, silver 
bonds, physicians, sinking fund, salary, extra schcol district, 
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culverts, decorating soldiers’ graves, courts, public buildings, 


highways, notes and interest, jail, lunatic asylum, coroners, 


borough road, incidentals, and miscellaneous tax — each with 


a different tax rate. 


LOCAL DEBT. 


Table VII. 
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CHAPTER VI. CONCLUSION. 


From the preceding pages it will be seen that the statistics 
of commonwealth finance leave very much to be desired. 
The forty-six reports differ of course very materially in bulk, 
in contents, in methods, and in value. Most of them con- 
tain more or less useful figures with exceedingly scanty 
remarks or suggestions. The older states like Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and some of the 
western commonwealths form in this respect striking and 
favorable exceptions. Only a very few officials are optim- 
istic. The Kansas auditor says: “In a general way our 
system operates admirably.” The New Hampshire auditor 
(whose report occupies just one page) says: * We find noth- 
ing to criticise and everything to commend.” _In almost all 
the other cases, however, we find continual complaints as to 
the revenue system. But in not one of the reports do we find 
a comprehensive review of the financial condition from the 
standpoint of modern finance; in not one of the reports do we 
see an attempt made to present the statistics in a thoroughly 
scientific manner, so as to facilitate comparison of the differ- 
ent commonwealths. 


Let us sum up our criticisms as follows : — 

1. As long as the commonwealths persist in maintaining 
the artificial system of funds a separation should be made 
between the state funds, the trust funds, the sinking funds, 
and the trust deposits. The temporary and the permanent 
funds should not be jumbled together to the utter confusion 
of the student. 

2. In the statements of each fund the report should fol- 
low the good example of Nevada in dividing the receipts 
(and expenses) into “ cash receipts” and “ receipts by trans- 
fer.” This would prevent the absurd system of counting 
large sums several times over, thus inordinately swelling the 
actual figures, and presenting unintentionally untrue results. 
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8. The figures of receipts and expenditures should be 
given not only in the fund statements, but also in a general 
summary, according to method 2. This would obviate the 
necessity of making a laborious computation from each fund 
statement. 

4. Care should be taken to separate the accounts of the 
commonwealth treasury acting for itself, from its accounts 
when acting merely as a medium of transferring funds from 
the tax-payers to minor divisions.’ All reports should follow 
the good example of New Hampshire in separating receipts 
and disbursements accounts (gross) from revenue and ex- 
pense accounts (net). This particular nomenclature of course 
need not be followed. 

5. The net receipts as ascertained by methods 2 and 4 
should be further classified into ordinary receipts with appro- 
priate headings as given in Table III, and extraordinary 
receipts. A similar plan should be pursued with the expen- 
ditures where the classification at present is either lamentably 
inadequate or utterly absent. 

6. In the matter of detailed receipts it is greatly to be 
desired, in order to obtain a real basis for comparison, that a 
uniform method be observed, as e. g. the one followed in this 
essay. Thus the “ general tax” heading should contain only 
the proceeds of the property tax. The poll tax should be 
separately given. The licenses should include all license 
taxes, even if called fees, and there should be a separate 
heading for liquor licenses. The fees should include only 
the judicial, and ordinary administrative fees, and there 
should be a separate heading for insurance fees which in 
many cases are included with insurance taxes. There should 
also be a separate heading for the charter fees, otherwise 
called tax on incorporation of corporations. The receipts 
from corporation taxes should be classified for each important 
class of corporations, and when these taxes form a portion of 
the license or privilege taxes they should be separately stated. 
The miscellaneous receipts should be classified wherever 
possible under general headings. 
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7. In the matter of assessment of the property tax a dis- 
tinction should be made between real and personal property ; 
and further subdivisions should be carefully given. In the 
real estate schedule the value of the land should be separated 
from that of the improvements, the value of city and town 
property from that of rural property. In ‘the schedule of 
personal property the various classes of tangible property 
should be separated from the intangible property. Where 
corporations, and especially railroads, are taxed on their 
property, there should be a separate schedule for this class. 

8. In the statement of the debt a distinction should be 
made between funded and unfunded debt. Not only the 
gross debt, but the amount in the sinking fund should be 
given. There should be a separate schedule for the propor- 
tion and details of the debt held by the commonwealth trust 
funds; and finally there should be a statement of the assets 
of the commonwealth other than its own obligations held by 
the trust funds. This alone would give the net debt. 

9. Every commonwealth should insist on full statistics 
of local finance to be returned according to a method analo- 
gous to that observed for commonwealth finance. A com- 
parison between state and local statistics would then be pos- 
sible. 

It will be noticed that if these suggestions are followed 
we would have for the first time a set of statistics which 
would be of real value, and from which detinite conclusions 
could be drawn. The reports of the auditors, which now 
frequently fill bulky volumes with utterly valueless details 
of warrants paid, would be reduced to one-tenth their size, 
but immensely enhanced in usefulness. It is greatly to be 
deplored that, while the reports of railroad statistics and of 
labor statistics are now gradually approaching uniformity 
through conventions of commonwealth officials, the reports 
of finance statistics present the widest possible divergence. 
And yet the national importance of the latter is certainly not 
less than that of the others. The officers of the eleventh 
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census of the United States have a great opportunity before 
them. Nothing is more pressing than an exact and compara- 
tive tabulation of commonwealth finance. If they will give 
us a complete presentation of all the facts, according to a 
uniform scientific method, and if they will avoid the dan- 
gers pointed out in these pages, they will accomplish in part 
what has been done in other domains by the united action of 
commonwealth officials. Let the report of the eleventh census 
recommend a consistent method of keeping finencial accounts. 
Let it prove by its own figures that the method is a valuable 
one. Let it show, finally, that the new classification is 
capable of leading to important conclusions. There is reason 
to hope that the commonwealth reports will be led thereby 
to seek a greater uniformity and a greater precision, And 
we may even be rash enough to expect that ultimately their 
many incongruities and absurdities will wholly disappear. 
It is a consummation devoutly to be wished. 


ERRATA. 


Page 413, 8 lines from bottom, read Washington for Wyoming. 
Page 408, 4 lines from top, read 21 for 19. 
Page 408, 7 lines from top, add Utah and Wyoming. 
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AUTHORITIES. 


REPORTS OF TREASURERS, AUDITORS, AND COMPTROLLERS. 


Alabama. Biennial Report of the State Auditor of Alabama for the fiscal 
years ending Sept. 30, 1887, Sept. 30, 1888, to the Governor. 
Montgomery, 1888. 492 pp. 

Biennial Report of the Treasurer of the State of Alabama for the 
fiscal years ending Sept. 30, 1887, Sept. 30, 1888, to the Governor. 
Montgomery, 1888. 168 pp. 

Arkansas. Biennial Report of the Auditor of State, Oct. 15, 1887-1888. 
Little Rock, 1888. 308 pp. 

Biennial Report of the Treasurer of State to the Governor of Ar- 
kansas, Oct. 10, 1888. Little Rock, 1888. 38 pp. 

Arizona. Biennial Report of the Territorial Auditor to the Governor for 
the years 1887-1888. 1889. 44 pp. 

Biennial Report of the Territorial Treasurer to the Governor, Dec. 
31, 1888. 1889. 69 pp. 

California. Biennial Report of the State Comptroller for the 38th fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1887, and the 39th fiscal year ending June 
30, 1888. Sacramento, 1888. 198 pp. 

Biennial Report of the State Treasurer of the State of California, 
38th and 39th fiscai years, 1886-1888. Sacramento, 1887. 36 pp. 

Colorado. Biennial Report of the Treasurer of State of Colorado for 
fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 1888. Denver, 1888. 54 pp. 

Connecticut. Report of the Comptroller of the State of Connecticut for 
the fiscal term ending June 30, 1888. Hartford, 1888. 118 pp. 

Report of the Treasurer to his Excellency the Governor, Nov. 1, 
1888. Hartford, 1888. 42 pp. 

Dakota. Bienaial Report of the Territorial Auditor to the Governor of 
Dakota for the period ending Nov. 30, 1888. Bismarck, 1888. 
240 pp. 

Biennial Report of the Territorial Treasurer to the Governor of 
Dakota for the fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 1887-1888. Bismarck, 

1888. 99 pp. 

Delaware. Biennial Report of the Treasury Department of the State of 
Delaware for the two fiscal years ending Dec. 31, 1888. Wilming- 
ton, 1889. 78 pp. 

Plorida. Report of the Comptroller of the State of Florida for the period 
beginning Jan. 1, 1888, and ending Dec. 31, 1888. Tallahassee, 
1889. 39 pp. 

Report of the Treasurer of the State of Florida for the period 
beginning Jan. 1, 1888 and ending Dec. 31, 1888. Tallahassee, 

1889. 20 pp. 
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Georgia. Report of the Comptroller-General of the State of Georgia for 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1888. Atlanta, 1888. 330 pp. 

Annual Report of the Treasurer of the State of Georgia for the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1888. Atlanta, 1888. 83 pp. 

Idaho. Biennial Report of the Territorial Comptroller of Idaho for the 
year 1887-1888. Boise City, 1888-1889. 91 pp. 

Illinois. Biennial Report of the Auditor of Public Accounts to the 
Governor of Illinois, Nov. 1, 1888. Springfield, 1888. 316 pp. 

Indiana. Annual Report of the Auditor of State of the State of Indiana 
during the fiscal year ending Oct. 31, 1888. Indianapolis, 1888. 
227 pp., with appendix of 137 pp. 

Annual Report of the Treasurer of State of the State of Indiana 
for the fiscal year ending Oct. 31, 1888. Indianapolis, 1888. 38 pp. 

Iowa. Biennial Report of the Auditor of State to the Governor of the 
State of Iowa, July 1, 1887. Des Moines, 1887. 137 pp. 

Biennial Report of the Treasurer of State to the Governor of Iowa 
for the fiscal term ending June 30, 1887. Des Moines, 1887. 
115 pp. 

Kansas. Sixth Biennial Report of the Auditor of State and Registrar of 
State Land Office for fiscal years ending June 30, 1887, and June 30, 
1888. Topeka, 1888. 496 pp. 

Sixth Biennial Report of the Treasurer of State of Kansas for the 
fiscal years ending respectively June 30, 1887, and June 30, 1888. 
Topeka, 1888. 78 pp. 

Kentucky. Biennial Report of the Auditor of Public Accounts of Ken- 
tucky for the two years beginning July 1, 1885, and ending July 
1, 1887. Frankfort, 1887. 409 pp. 

Report of the Treasurer of Kentucky from July 1, 1885, to July 1, 
1887. Frankfort, 1887. 83 pp. 

Louisiana. Biennial Report of the State Treasurer to the Governor of 
the State of Louisiana, 1886-1887. Baton Rouge, 1888. 53 pp. 

Maine. Annual Report of the Treasurer of the State of Maine, for the 
fiscal year ending Dec. 31, 1888. Augusta, 1889. 50 pp. 

Maryland. Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, for the fiscal year ending Sept, 30, 1888, to the Governor 
of Maryland. Annapolis, 1889. 100 pp. 

Massachusetts. Report of the Auditor of Accounts of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, fur the year ending Dec. 31, 1888. 
Boston, 1889. 515 pp. 

Report of the Treasurer and Recciver-General of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, for the year ending Dec. 31, 1888. 
Boston, 1889. 113 pp. 

Michigan. Annual Report of the Auditor-General of the State of Michi- 
gan, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888. Lansing, 1888. 
529 pp. 
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Report of the Treasurer of the State of Michigan, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1888. Lansing, 1888. 49 pp. 

Minnesota. Report of the Auditor of State to the Legislature of Minne- 
sota, for the fiscal years ending July 31, 1887, and July 31, 1888. 
St. Paul, 1888. 556 pp. 

Annual Report of the State Treasurer of Minnesota, for the fiscal 

year ending July 31, 1888. St. Paul, 1888. 77 pp. 

Mississippi. Biennial Report of the Auditor of Public Accounts to the 
Legislature of Mississippi, for the years 1886 and 1887. Jackson, 
1888. 286 pp. 

Biennial Report of the State Treasurer to the Legislature of Missis- 
sippi, for the years 1886 and 1887. Jackson, 1888. 87 pp. 
Missouri. Report of the State Auditor to the 35th General Assembly of 

the State of Missouri, for the two fiscal years beginning Jan. 1, 
1887, and ending Dec. 81, 1888. Jefferson City, 1889. 202, 184 pp. 
Montana. Annual Report of the Auditor and Treasurer of the Territory 
of Montana, for the fiscal year 1888. Helena, 1889. 75 pp. 
Nebraska. Biennial Report of the Auditor of Public Accounts to the 
Governor of the State of Nebraska, Nov. 30, 1888. 409 pp. 
Nevada. Annual Report of the Comptroller of the State of Nevada, for 
the fiscal year ending Dec. 31, 1888. Carson City, 1889. 101 pp. 
Annual Report of the Treasurer of the State of Nevada, for the 
fiscal year ending Dec. 31, 1888. Carson City, 1889. 21 pp. 
New Hampshire. Report of the State Treasurer of the State of New 
Hampshire, for the year ending May 31, 1688.: 1888. 74 pp. 
New Jersey. Report of the Joint Committee on Treasurer's Accounts 
to the Legislature of New Jersey, with the Treasurer's Report to 
the Governor, for 1888. Trenton, 1888. 260 pp. 
Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Treasury of the State of 
New Jersey, for the year ending Oct. 31, 1888. Trenton, 1888. 
66-234 pp. 
New Mexico. Report of Trinidad Alarid, Auditor of the Territory of 
New Mexico, from Dec. 16, 1886, to Dec. 15, 1888. Santa Fe, 
1888. 385 pp. 
Report of Antonio Ortiz y Salazar, Treasurer of the Territory of 
New Mexico, from Dec. 8, 1886 to Dec. 15, 1888. Santa Fe, 1889. 
41 pp. . 
New York. Annual Report of the Comptroller of the State of New 
York, transmitted to the Legislature, Jan. 24, 1889. 1889. 266 pp. 
Annual Repott of the State Treasurer, for the fiscal year ending 
Sept. 30, 1888. 1889. 157 pp. 
North Carolina. Annual Report of the Auditor of the State of North 
Carolina, for the fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 1888. Raleigh, 1888. 
277 pp. 
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‘Biennial Report of the Treasurer of North Carolina, for the two 
fiscal years ending Nov. 80, 1887, and Nov. 30, 1888. Raleigh, 
1889. 651 pp. 

Ohio. Annual Report of the Auditor of State to the Governor of the 
State of Ohio, for the fiscal year ending Nov. 15, 1888. Colum- 
bus, 1889. 431 pp. 

Annual Report of the Treasurer of State to the Governor of the 
State of Ohio, for the year ending Nov. 15, ‘. Columbus, 
1889. 17 pp. 

Oregon. Biennial Report of the State Treasurer to the Legislative 
Assembly, 1889. Salem, 1889. 185 pp. 

Pennsylvania. Report of the Auditor-General on the Finances of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, for the year ending Nov. 30, 
1888. Harrisburgh, 1888. 820 pp. 

Report of the State Treasurer of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, for the fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 1888. meena 1889. 
648 pp. 

Rhode Island. Annual Report of the General Treasurer, made to the 
General Assembly of the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations at its January Session, 1889. Providence, 1889. 
835 pp. 

South Carolina. Report of the Comptroller-General of the State of 
South Carolina to the General Assembly, for the fiscal year end- 
ing Oct. 31, 1888. Columbia, 1888. 210 pp. 

Report of the Treasurer of the State of South Carolina, for the 
fiscal year ending Oct. 31, 1888. Columbia, 1888. 31 pp. 


‘Tennessee. Biennial Report of the Treasurer of the State of Tennessee 


to the 46th General Assembly, Dec. 20, 1888. Nashville, 1889. 
70 pp. 

Biennial Report of the Comptroller of the State of Tennessee to 
the 46th General Assembly, Dec. 20, 1888. Nashville, 1888. 182 pp. 

Texas. Report of the Comptroller of Public Accounts of the State of 
Texas, for the year ending Aug. 31, 1888. Austin, 1888. 278 pp. 

Report of the Treasurer of the State of Texas, for the two years 
ending Aug 81, 1888, etc. Austin, 1888. 27 pp. 

Utah. Message of his Excellency, Gov. West, and accompanying docu- 
ments [including reports of treasurer and auditor), 28th Ses- 
sion of the Legislative Assembly. Salt Lake City, 1888. 24 pp. 

Vermont. Biennial Repert of the Treasurer of the State of Vermont, for 
the two years ending July 81, 1888. 1888. 32 pp. 

Virginia. Annual Report of the Auditor of Public Accounts to the 
General Assembly of Virginia, for the year ending Sept. 30, 1888. 
Richmond, 1888. 151 pp. 

Annual Report of the Treasurer of Virginia, for the fiscal year 
ending Sept. 30, 1887. Richmond, 1888. 19 pp. 
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Washington. Report of the Territorial Auditor to the Legislative Assem- 
bly. Olympia, 1887. 112 pp. 

Report of the Territorial Treasurer to the Legislative Assembly. 
Olympia, 1887. 51 pp. 

West Virginia. Biennial Report of the Auditor of the State of West 
Virginia, for the years 1887 and 1888. Charlestown, 1888. 74 
and 127 pp. 

Biennial Report of the Treasurer of the State of West Virginia, 
for the years 1887 and 1888. Charlestown, 1888. 3848 pp. 
Wisconsin. Biennial Report of the Treasurer of the State of Wisconsin, 
for the fiscal years ending Sept. 30, 1887 and 1888. Madison, 

1888. 219 pp. 7 

Wyoming. Annual Report of the Auditor of Wyoming Territory, for 

the year 1887. Cheyenne, 1888. 35 pp. | 


MISCELLANEOUS REPORTS. 


OMITTING THE GOVERNORS’ MESSAGES, SECRETARIES OF STATE’S 
REPORTS, SPECIAL FUND COMMISSIONERS’ REPORTS, AND UNAN- 
NOTATED COMPILATIONS OF THE LAWS. 


Arkansas. Report of Jeint Committee on Auditor’s and Treasurer's 
Books. Little Rock, n. d. [1888]. ' 39 pp. 

Report of the Special Deputy Treasurer and Agent of Arkansas, to 
adjust the debts between the United States and Arkansas. Little 
Rock, 1889. 27 pp. 

California. Biennial Report of the State Board of Equalization for 1887 
and 1888. Sacramento, 1888. 99 pp. 

Connecticut. Report of the Comptroller, showing the indebtedness, rate 
of tax, and expenditures of towns, cities, boroughs, and counties 
in the state of Connecticut, Oct. 1, 1888. Hartford, 1889. 25 pp. 

Dakota. Assessment Law, with instructions and comments. Bismarck, 
1889. 23 pp. 

Georgia. Instructions of the Comptroller-General to the Tax Receivers 
of Georgia, for the year 1889. Atlanta, 1889. 57 pp. 

Iowa. Revenue Laws of the state of Iowa [with instructions and expla- 
nations]. Des Moines, 1886. 88 pp. 

Kentucky. Instructions to Assessors. State of Kentucky. 1886. 63 pp. 

Louisiana. Report of the Joint Committee, to examine the books and 
accounts of the Auditor and Treasurer. Baton Rouge, 1888. 
14 pp. 

Maryland. Report of the State Tax Commissioner of Maryland to the 

General Assembly. Annapolis, 1888. xix, 33 pp. 
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Massachusetts. Report of the Tax Commissioner of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, for the year ending Dec. 31, 1888. Boston, 
1889. 293 pp. 
Public Statutes, regulating. Taxation by the local Assessors in 
Massachusetts [with explanations]. Boston, 1888. 164 pp. 
Missouri. Revised Revenue Law and Laws of the State of Missouri, 
Compiled and printed for distribution among revenue officers by 
the State Auditor. (With cases). Jefferson’City, 1883. 112 pp. 
Ohio. The Tax Laws of Ohio, so far as the same relate to the Assess- 
ment of Personal Property by County Auditors, with instructions, 
notes, and supreme court decisions.. Columbus, 1889. 69 pp. 
The Tax Laws of Ohio, so far as the same relate to the Assessment 
of Personal Property by Township and Ward Assessors, with 
revised instructions for the year 1889. .Columbus, 1889. 36 pp. 
New Jersey. Fifth Annual Report of the State Board of Assessors of 
the State of New Jersey, for the year 1888. Trenton, 1889. 
435 pp. 
New York. Annual Report of the State Assessors, for the year 1888. 
Transmitted to the Legislature Feb. 2, 1889. Albany, 1889. 85 pp. 
Wisconsin. Compilation of the Assessment Laws, with Forms and In- 
structions. Madison, 1887. 56 pp. 
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FUND RECEIPTS. 
a 

1 4 ld]. | 

Alabama. ......| Sept. 30, 1888) $1,589,056 | $392,510! | $........ $4,354 | $13,705) $...... [@...... $...... | $34,505 | $...... 
Arkansas. . -| Oct. 1, 1888 431 ,786 288,698 | | | | | | 225,353 12,711 | 
California...... June 30, 1888; 3,282,023 | 2.209,050 | ........ 392,296 4 | 82,16243) 71,2544) 181,095 
Colorado*......| Nov. 30, 1888 320,135 158,507 126,7307 | 26,882 | ...... 7,677 26,882 | | | 25,000 
Connecticut. ...| Nov. 30, 1888) 2,937,074 | ........ 114,753 | | 7,500 | | 
Dakvta......-- .| Nov. 30, 1888 462,677 | | | | | | | | | | 
Delaware. ...... Dec. 31, 1888 186,683 | | | | | sve wee | | | 
Florida. ........ Dec. 31, 1888 388,552 64,265 1° 76,004"; 39,512 ...... coe | eee] coccce | 
Georgia ..... ...| Oct. 1, 1888) 1,800,692 334,171 coe | | | | | | | 
Idaho Nov. 1, 1888 68,139 376 | | | ove ese | | | | 
Tllinois*........| Sept. 30, 1888) 2,846,181 | 1,598,246 ........ | a 9,396 | | secece | | 
Indiana........ Oct. 31, 1888) 2,061,901 | ........ 40,277 12 1,653 1,245 8,763 | | | 
Kansas.........| June 30, 1888) 1,180,319 521,374 4 842,753 | ...... 15,653 37,143 32,331 22,239 | 17,313) ...... 119,090 
Kentucky ......| June 30, 1887) 3,038,638 | 1,750,769 | ........ | | | 19,7508) | | 129,639 
Louisiana. ... .. Dec. 31, 1887 572,579 246,191 4 14,490 18; ...... | | | | | tee | 
Maryland...... Sept. 30, 1888) 1,860,106 | | | | | | | | | 
Michigan ...... June 30, 1888) 2,153,023 84,7509) ........ 17,785 2,906 3,479) 18,122 9,135 340 
Minnesota......| July 31, 1888) 1,680,504 | 769,498 227,329 | ....... 96,7134) ...... 26,2069) 
Missouri. . .| Dec. 31, 1888) 1,841,083 1,235 25) ..... | | © | | | 198,609 
Nebraska ......| Nov. 30, 1888 866,391 542,255 87 258,428 | ...... 84,576 6,167%5| 8,588 2,260 | 4,993) ...... 342 
Nevada ........ Dec. 31, 1888} 221,622 59,6428] ...... 24343) 8,606 11,286 
New Jersey....| Oct. 31, 1888) 1,504,124 | 1,879,426 | | coe | | WZ | | | | 
Nov. 15, 1888} 3,310,717 | 1,745,581 | ........ | ....... 195,953 | ...... 
Oregon ........ Dec. 31, 1888) 356.552 | 271,764 | ........ 136,425 | 22,426 19,282 
Rhode Island..| Dec. 31, 1888} 822,908 | ........ 12,528 4) Mere 
Texas..........| Aug. 31, 1888} 3,138,486 | 2,190,250%| 998,544 | ....... | 170,342 | ...... | 27,0719) 14,2801) 
West Virginia..| Sept. 30,1888) 779,000 43,744 $70,715) ....... |... 
Wisconsin......| Sept. 30,1888] 2,284,513 | 208,496 | ........ | 774,967 9,771 | 190,831 | ...... 14,123 | 14,651 | 100,549 /111,140| ......] ...... 


* Only biennial reports. The returns have been halved. 


1 Educational fund. * Interest fand. 


* Interest and sinking fund. ‘¢ State school land fund. * Convict labor fand. ¢ Railroad bond 
sinking fund. * Public school income fund. * Bond interest fund. 


fund. 


1% Common school fund. 


11 School revenue for tuition fund. 


® General school one mill 


12 Permanent university 


endowment fund. % New state house fund. ™ Annual school fund. “ Agricultural and mechani- 
cal college. % Interest tax fund. 1 Interest and redemption of bond fund. ™ Free school fund. 


1” Defence redemption loan. * Including all sinking funds. *™ Primary 
*% Permanent university fand. 


million loan fund. 


moneys fund. * Saline swamp lands fund. 
Quarantine fund. 


® Agricultural fund. 


5,196,764 


817,553 | 
2,769,742 | 


™ Distributive school fund. 
*? Territorial interest fund. 
* College land scrip fund. Military record fund. in 


88,106 * 


6,553 
181,250 
2,233,110 16) 


5,850 | 
13,471 


40,030 
8,239 


2,140 2 
49,648 


14,819! ...... 
34,016 | ...... 


State school 


* General school fund. 


19,615 


41,363 


26,731 17 


533,269 


Internal Lmprove- 


ment. 


| 45,081 


pee 


5,348 29) 


General university fund. 
| © Wardebt fund, ® Military poll fund 


general fund. 


33 War fund. ™ Available school fund. ™ Account of interest on public debt. ™ Public building | 
fund. * Temporary school fund. * Bond tax fund. * State school fund. School fund. 


| 24,578) 
67,54 | 
| 
| 
6,601 
| 
| 76,441 
| 
| 4,445 | 147,050 
pete: 
| 
| 21,000) 
4,042 | 117,104 
1,046 
110 
170 
| 
11,615 
105,130 


school fund. * Two | # Current school fand. State univer 


Include 


| | 
| | | 
= 
| | | a 
| | | 
| 
422,832 | 142,265 | 19,078 5,677 
27,215 | 90.7462) | 
eee ee eee | 
20,000 | 1,386,8477) ...... | 0,268 
404 27,247 | 21,7089) 
| 
| 


FUND RECEIPTS. 


Insane Asylum. 


5 
3 
< < Zz n 
$13,705 | $34,505 | $...... 
| | | 295,888 | 12,711 
26,882 25,000 5 
146,282 | 18,769 | ......| | 
37,143 | 32,331 | 22,239| 17,313] ...... 119,090 
18,122 | 9,135 | 
8,588 | ..... | 2960) 4,993] ..... 342 
19,282 | 9317 | 
14,123 | 14,651 | 109,549 111,140| ......| 


5 
& 
a | 
| 28 
= 
142,265 19,078 
19,615¢ | 45,081 
41,363 2 
26,731 17) ...... 
421,774 ...... 
16,100 33) ...... 
33,213 
2,819 


bnee redemption loan. Including all sinking funds. 
nloan fund. * Permanent university fund. 


icultural fund. * Quarantine fund. 


sfund. * Saline swamp lands fund. * Territorial interest fund. 
31 College land scrip fund. 
fund. ™ Available school fund. * Account of interest on public debt. * Public building 
31 Temporary school fund. * Bond tax fund. *% State school fund. “ School fund. 


* Distributive school fund. 


21 Primary school fund. % Two 
2% State school 
28 General school fund. 
82 Military record fund. 


# Current school fund. | 
46 General university fun 
% War debt fund. ® Mili 
in general fund. 


tr | 
| 
= 
| 
n |  @ 
| | | 
| 
| 8 
| | cece 88,106 
| 6,996 | ..... 
| 2861) 6,553 | 
* | | 5,166,764 2° 
2,140 22 30,650 | ..... 
| | 49,648 | 
20,000 | 1,386,847 2 | 9,268 
38 71,894 84,715 | 6,348%8) 4,94 
78 494 27,247 1,17 
14,819 10,958 | ..... 
| 
ee. 
ol 
: 


& 

a 3S 

24,578 |. ...... santas | | | California. 
67,554 | 26,35751, 8.99445) ...... | 1,134,860 | Colorado. 

475 6,691 94,410 | Idaho. 

seas 4,445 | 147,050 5,490 | ...... | ......] 3,306,831 | Kansas. 

21,000} ...... 625 | 8,755,042 | Louisiana. 

9,268 9 3,463,211 | Missouri. 

5,348] 4,942] 117,164 | ..... 23,012 | ......| 2,118,264 | Nebraska. 

| | | coe | 3,766,915 | New Jersey. 
1,046 53) ...... 3,248 9") ...... 311,871 | New Mexico. 
| 2,902 33) ...... 40,547 | 17,800,755 | New York. 

10,958 110 8,488 1,017,318 | Oregon. 

castes. ° ose eee 958,361 | Rhode Island. 

11,6159} ...... | | 1,205,119 | West Virginia. 
105,130 224 273,934 |"Wyoming. 


‘school fund. State university fund. “ University fund. Stock inspection fund. 
| university fund. 47 Includes three land funds. Agricultural fund. Canal fund. 
bt fund. 5 Military poll fund. ™ Capital contingent interest fund. ™ Receipts included 


| fund. 


Ae 
~ 
ee 
i 
| 
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Table IT. 


TRUST FUNDS. 


2 
= 
5 
Arkansas....... #266,3682 ........ 
California. ..... 2,858,900 1 | 1,120,000 
Colorado....... 322,719 32,876 
Connecticut. .. . 
Delaware....... 
Florida ........ 
Georgia....... a] | 
048,9551 ........ 
Indiana........ 3,904,7834| ........ 
Kansas......... 4,664,8352| 117,491 
Maryland...... | 
Massachusetts..| 2,709,725 | ........ 
Michigan ......| 4,259,465 509,515 
Minnesota... 8,258,097? | 837,371 
Mississippi. .... 817,6467 ........ 
Missouri........| 3,108,207 | ........ 
Nebraska ...... 1,718,467 2 22,500 
Nevada ........ 1,067,090 33,689 
NewHampshire| .....-.. | 
New Jersey....| 2,267,4557| ........ 
New York.... 3,973,641 10) ........ 
Ohio...... 15) §37,841 
1,756,696 
Pennsylvania ..| | 
Rhode Island .. 
6.394,9572) 
Wisconsin ..... 2,966,273 190,341 


fund. 
8 See internal improvement land fund. 


114,454 


63,350 


Land. 


_ University 


| 


11 College land scrip fand. 


& 


33,428,319 


710,744 


| 229,000 


| 535,000 


767,900 


* Balance. t Total not found but addition made by me. ‘ Constitutes only a portion of the so-called school fund. * Permanent school fund. * College 


4 Includes only Indiana bonds held by fund. 5 Includes all three sinking funds. 
® State fund. % Common school fund. 


seven sinking funds. ™ State’s capital and credit. ™ See sixteenth section fund. 


© Internal improvement land fund. 
12 Canal debt sinking fund. 


$1,845,003t! Alabama. 
*3,462,587t| Arkansas, 
3,978,9001 California. 
575,048 | Colorado. 
94,005*, Connecticut. 
1,232,220t| Delaware. 
1,042,584 | Florida. 
113,273t| Georgia. 
1,165,406¢) Illinois. 
4,019,237t Indiana. 
4,435,069t Iowa. 
5,346,661t| Kansas. 
710,744t| Kentucky. 
1,850,2971| Maine. 
35,490,637t| Maryland. 
33,568,563 | Massachusetts. 
5,178,518 | Michigan. 
11,411,678t| Minnesota. 
2,392,657 | Mississippi. 
10,717,539t| Missouri. 
1,878,967t| Nebraska. 
1,211,392 | Nevada. 
167,663 | New Hampshire. 
3,410,942 | New Jersey. 
12,874,924t| New York. 
4,565,760 | Ohio. 
1,952,041¢) Oregon. 
9,747,847 | Pennsylvania. 
1,072,261t; Rhode Island. 
6,334,957t| Texas. 
401,4611) Vermont. 
3,240,692t| Virginia. 
606,462; West Virginia. 
Wisconsin. 


7 School fund old account. 
18 Including the 


155,800 | 42/5000 | 
$03,973 | | 
118,300 | | 965,296 
| | 1,752,2805 
| | 


Alabama. 
Arkansas. 
California. 
Colorado. 
Connecticut. 
Delaware. 
Florida. 
Georgia. 
Illinois. 
4,019,237t| Indiana. 
4,435,069t| Iowa. 
5,346,661t| Kansas. 
710,744t| Kentucky. 
1,850,2971| Maine. 
35,490,637t| Maryland. 
33,568,563 | Massachusetts. 
5,178,518 | Michigan. 
11,411,678t| Minnesota. 
2,392,657 | Mississippi. 
10,717,539t| Missouri. 
1,878,967t| Nebraska. 
1,211,392 | Nevada. 
167,663 | New Hampshire. 
3,410,942 | New Jersey. 
12,874,924t| New York. 
4,565,760 | Ohio. 
1,952,041¢) Oregon. 
9,747,847 | Pennsylvania. 
1,072,261t| Rhode Island. 
6,334,957t| Texas. 
401,461+| Vermont. 
3,240,692t| Virginia. 
606,462t; West Virginia. 
4,842,088t| Wisconsin. 


. Permanent school fund. College 
7 School fund old account. 
Canal debt sinking fund. ™ Including the 


| 
a | 
— fo 
q 
2,924,502" 
242,500 
710,744 | 
965,296 | 
1,752,289 
2,905,000 
229,000 
535,000 
4,076,289 12 
767,900 
2,280,643 
Sou 
= 
q Tex: 
Utal 
| Ver 
| 
Was 
a victs. 
penit 
france 
| taxes. 
| 


Table III. COMMONWEALTH RECEIPTS. 
Alabama....... Sept. 30, 1888] $1,081,384 [$134,813 | $125,783 €17,459%) $...... $12,445! | $8,900? | $........ $2,000 |g..... | @...... $40,285 $31 | $2,677 | $4,299 | $9,319 §...... $2: 
Arkansas*......| Sept. 30, 1888 266,8644!) ...... cocccces | | | BOB | ...... 26,754 
California ......| June 30, 1888) 5,134,104 316,744 90,332 33,101 15,3007 | ..... 147,228 97,081 | 274,819” 
Dakota .........| Nov. 30, 1888} 411,361 | ...... 104,168 | 20,598 | ........ | 122 | 
Florida ...... ..| Dec. 31, 1888) 270,449 | ...... | 956 | 23,674 | | 
Georgia........ Sept. 30, 1888} 906,606) ...... 74,4502) ...... 1,656 | ..... 4,19119)  ...... 25,0005 | 2,503 103,934 | | | 176 
Indiana........ Oct. 31, 1888} 2,559,676 | 121,496 68,7795 | 169,187 | ...... 10,520, 5,704 | 1,042 
Kentucky...... June 30, 1887) 1,845,461 | ...... 148,083 85,7485) 100,887 | 3,001 | . 29,881 26,6174] ...... 
Dec. 31, 1888} 638,476 | ...... 12,680 17 92,950 22,884 272,128 1,447 | 
Maryland....... Sept. 30,1888) 793,301 | ...... 487,969 | | | | 57,767 662 | 206,175%) 17,585 2,787 
Massachusetts..| Dec. 31, 1888) 2,248,155 | ...... 357,506) 2,933,513 | ...... 23,710 | 399,835°)| 1,996,830 | 2,679%* ..... 1,007 26) | | |] 
Michigan....... June 30, 1888) 1,950,085 | ...... 625,957 2,700 5605) 17,204") ...... 116,540 ...... GRAND | | | | 
Missouri........| Dec. 31, 1888] 3,113,281 | ...... 63,25017| 179,907 47] 42,4275) | 198,670 | ...... 
New Hampshire| May 31, 1888) 400,000 | ...... 59 3,650) 15,088 3° 99,757 ‘ | 
New Jersey Oct. 31, 1888} 1,515,49053) ...... 5) ........ 209,441 37,75431| 980,263 6,592 7007] ..... 57,284 13,506 | 34,137 | 89,726 | | 63,072 
New York...... Sept. 30, 1888) 5,005,501 | ..... 10%) 993,678 | 181,838? 58,656 149,344 18 39,326 736,084 | 2,110,042 | ...... 58,041 | 30,140 | 100,312] ... .. 
North Carolina.| Nov. 30, 1888) 430,380 22,742 14,332 7,715 451 636 224,9724 3,425 7,433 36,04 
Ohio...... Nov. 5, 1888| 5,020,364 | ..... BOTA | | | | 224,619] | 25,208 | 102,803 
Pennsylvania...| Nov. 30, 1888] 1,014,823 1,075,168 | 2,431,812 | 164,40855)  460,000%5) 471,750 64 ‘ 
Rhode Island...| Dec. 31, 1888} 459,943 | ......  ........ 83,897 151,370 1,191 | ..... 2,885) 41,082 | | | | 
Tennessee*. .... Dec. 19, 1888} 646,752 | ...... 103,831 56,3355 7,203 | 5,326 246 101,0008|} ...... | 36,746 conan 
Texas...........| Aug. 31, 1888} 2,973,412 | 369,044%) 603,313 33,296 1,500 83%) 3,967 | ...... | 35,342 | 704,062 | ...... 227,500 | 
Vermont. ...... July 31, 1888) 210,018 | 1,000 29} es 110,008 | 27,4845) | | 1,588) 20,443 12,919 | | 
Virginia ....... Sept. 30, 1888) 1,415,872 | 235,774 | 145,074 37,044 90,5181, 1,452 | ..... 18,3085} 18,398 | ...... 4,898 4,556 
| 


* Figures are for one-half of the biennial term. ' Railroad licenses. ? Insurance licenses. * Hire of con- 
victs. Collectors’ state tax. 5 Includes insurance fees. * Fishing licenses. * Bank licenses. * Lease of 
penitentiary. Detective licenses. Savings bank tax. Includes telephone tax. Tax on corporate 
franchise. ™ Special taxes. ‘ Pedlers’ licenses. ™ Pedlers’ and detective licenses. Included in corporation 
taxes. 17 Tax on new corporations. Insurance fees. ™ Includes redemption of lands. Of wharves. 
Exclusive of $17,538 capital tax (i. e., for new capitol). * Bank dividends. * Railroad, telegraph, and 


bank dividends. ™ Turnpike roads. * Interest on school fund bonds, * State school lands, *' Permanent 


school fund interest. 2* Pediers and anctioneers. * Circus. ® Charter fees, *' Certificates of incorporation 


tax. 


%2 Organization of corporation tax. 


33 Bonus on charters. 


* Salary of commissioner tax. 


Commu- 


tation of tonnage tax. * Foreign insurance companies. * Paterson savings bank. ™ Tax on stock of banks, 


safe di 


Fertilizer tax. 


jes, etc. Institution for savings. 


# For electric subway commissioner. 


“N.C, Rail- 


# Sale of fertilizers. Fertilizer company licenses, Privilege taxes and liquor 


| 


general tax 
and shows 
Special 
fertilizers. 


7 
| Meense. 
| | = 
| rood, 


road. * Fertilizer tax. 


COMMONWEALTH RECEIPTS. 
$...... $40,2853/ $31 | $2,677 | $4,299 | $9,319 g...... ‘ 
24,502*| ...... | 26,754 | 31,9231 | 
50,000 | ..... | 27,500 | 233,822 | ...... | 108,856] ...... 
‘ 4,1911) ...... 25,000 2,503 23) 103,934 176 
160,137 | ...... | 10,590; 6,754 | ......| ......| 1,042 
3,141 29,881 26,617 24) ...... 2,135 
| 57,767 662 | 206,175 17,585 961 | 2,737 
esses 1,097 16) ...... 90,295 36,637 
4,884 32,823 53) ...... 1,03 507,151 
39,326 4°) 736,084 2,110,042 | ..... 58,041 ‘ 
636 1,031 11) ..... | 224,97241; 3,425 TASB | 
2,885 11) 41,082 | 12,528 | 38,227] ...... | ...... : 
8350} 3,967 | ...... eer - | 35,342 | 704,062 | ...... 227,560| ...... 
3,236 18,3983] 18,398 | ...... 4,895 | | 
eevee | coe | | ceo coe | | coccce | | | 
bank dividends. * Turnpike roads, * Interest on school fund bonds. ™ State school lands. 27 Permanent license. 
school fund interest. 2* Pediers and anctioneers. * Circus. * Charter fees. *! Certificates of incorporation ial seals. 
tax. *? Organization of corporation tax. * Bonus on charters. % Salary of commissioner tax. % Commu- general t 
tation of tonnage tax. * Foreign insurance companies. * Paterson savings bank. * Tax on stock of banks, and shov 
safe deposit companies, etc. *” Institution for savings. “ For electric subway commissioner. 4! N. C. Rail- 61 Special 
* Sale of fertilizers. Fertilizer company licenses. ¢ Privilege taxes and liquor fertilizer 


‘ 
a 
ae 
4 
‘ 


= 
at = : 
ee $23,853 | $15,460 $195 | $........ | $...... |@...... | $1,589,056 | $1,865,552 | Alabama. 
| 274,8192% ...... 279,228 26 675 3,282,023 7,195,245 | California. 
$11,425 | ...... 462,677 | 1,038,468 | Dakota. 
: 59 10,000 2,318 | .. 388,552 667,889 | Florida. 
224,672 37) ...... 175,000 1,180,330 3,308,831 | Kansas. 
senses ee 9,133 ave 572,573 3,755,042 | Louisiana. 
1,615 | 3,501,861 14,173,108 | 27,244,321 | Massachusetts. 
96 eee 211,929 241,336 | Montana. 
° 19,681 221,623 496,519 | Nevada. 
63,072 150,00051) ...... oe 1,504,124 3,766,915 | New Jersey. 
60,369 9,855,182 | 17,800,755 | New York. 
| 36,000 42 861,621 900,054 | North Carolina. 
102,803 5 250,000 | ...... 51,200 | 3,310,716 | 6,121,510 | Ohio. 
7,7104) ...... | 5,222 | 1,247,000 | 11,0504) 6,843 | 5,924,317 | 11,074,902 | Pennsylvania. 
sees 458,001 9,516) 1,388,026 1,847,998 | Tennessee. 
1,750 155,000 51) ...... 710,052 731,528 | Vermont. 
6,260 43) ....., 4,548 «9 2,704,725 3,613,713 | Virginia. 


license. “ Railroad privileges. 4 Railroad, telegraph, and express taxes. * Special insurance tax. * Notar- 


ial seals. 


5 Sleeping and palace cars. 


Temporary loan. Convict labor. 


53 School tax. 


% Included in 


general taxes. © Insurance agents. % Drummers, photographers, opticians, and sewing machines. % Pedlers 


and shows. 


58 Canal tolls, water rents, etc. 


%® Paid directly to counties. 


© Railroad commissioner tax. 


®! Special railroad assessments. © Exclusive of $245,211 capital tax (tax for building capitol.) ® Pedlers and 
fertilizers. “ Pedlers’ and liquor licenses. “ Included in licenses. 


or 
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4,865 


20,650 


Table IV. COMMONWEALTH EXPENSES. 
> a = = a* | 4 is | | 
Sept. 30, 1888 $103,634 | $365,214 $82,387 | $87,627 | $12,343 $94,795 | $...... | 95,000 | $2,900 | $12,119 $20,677 ls | 
......| Sept. 30, 1888] 148,110 85,750 88,018 | 3,858 | 32,630 10,400 | 
California......-.| Jame 30, 1888) -359,472 | 2,574,008 7,326 | 122,029¢/ ...... 548,927 | 373,823 | 35,7477| 4,972 | 17,144 | 22,667" ...... 14,772 8,656 6,033 | 15,209 | ........ 
Colorado*.......-| Nov..30, 1888] ........ 162,065 24,023 | 24,0504) ...... 11,984 | ...... | 8,806 
Gonnedticut.. ....| June 30, 1888) 876,009 | 315,797 43,2531] ...... 213,357%| 5,890 | ...... 5,400 | 11,919 | 39,008 | | 17,556 | 18,280 | 4,978 
-.| Nov..30, 1888] ........ 204,901 239,503 1,351 25,437 1,733 9,551 8,798 | 
Florida ......-+. .| Dec. 31, 1888} 53,942 | 138,700 39,985 9,357 | ...... | | | | | 
Georgia....-.-++- Sept. 30, 1888] 231,553 | 357,705 191,533 | 12,000 | 15,000 10,000 | | | 
..| Sept. 30, 1888} 666,185 | 1,738,961 | 1,211,983'| ...... P | 17,918 | 33,506 | 
Indiana... Oct. 31, 1888| 242,751 | 2,007,245 358,989 | 23,914 | 56,680 252,988} ...... 1,800} 5,000 | ...... 
OS June 30, 1887; 186,886 | 196,137 384,902 | 32,682 | ...... 120,153 | 98,305 | ...... 2,390 6,233 1,822 | | | 
June 30, 1888} 215,468 | 1.615,965 201,384 | 27,397 | 63,409 3,052 | 12,507 | 7,400 | ...... 7,223 2,000 
Kentucky. .......| June 30, 1887/ 154,949 | 3,210,093 338,764 | 33,260 | 35,050 4,875 5,348 
Dec..31, 1888} 70,500 | 452,039 49,736 | 21,0264) ...... 10,142 | 16,594 | ...... 3,435 | ...... 10,054 
Massachusetts....| Dec. 31, 1888] 661,538 | 254.134 552,572? | ...... 654,208¢| ...... 9,728°| 62,207 | 24,350 | 46,007 | 5019 | 
Michigan .......- June 30, 1888} 160,302 | 300,320 306,724 | 30,229 | 67,673 904,787 | 6,655 22,000 
Minnesota ....... Juiy 31, 1888) 184,491 | 874,680 292,052 7,8684| ...... 105,263¢| ...... 5,308 4,714 | 14,7772) 15,9837 ...... 21,558 | 32,385 
Mississippi. ...... Dec. 31, 1887) 116,623 | 328,727 59,673 8,125 | 12,625 — 
Missouri. ........ Dec..31, 1888} 354,599 | 856,275 259,547 | 22,850 | 47,700 4,610 | ...... | 
Montana. ........ Dec. 31, 1888, 6,429] ........ 61,240 | ...... 3,450 
Nebraska® ....... Nov. 30, 1888} 258,277 | ........ 147,475 | 30,801 | 28,698 | 2,000 | 
New Hampshire..| May 31, 1888] 218,750 16,817 14,711 2,600 3,626 9,721 5,860 6970 | 2,087 | | | 
New Jersey ...... Oct. 31, 1888! 268,879 | 4,679,176 244,069 | 48,036 | 37,672 145,444 | ..... . | 18,556 623 | ...... | 98,00597] 
New York........ Sept..30, 1888) 1,126,463 | 4,192,315 804,101 | 87,812 | 265,369 | 2,662,291% ...... 15,533 | 23,712 | 52,434 | 58,2281 ....., 24,686 | 48,682 | 70,699 | 21,265 119,299 31 
North Carolina...) Nov. 30, 1888} 69,329 44,212 150,400 | 37,0004) ...... 2,000 | ...... 
Ohio ..... Nov. a5, 1888) 501,402 | 3,689,785 | 1,070,132 | 62,226 | 89,509 | | 5,774 5,502 8,15377] ...... 511 9,683 | 1,02 | ....., 242,588 
Pennsylvania ....| Nov. 30, 1888 634,910 | 1,811,138 | 1,470,969"| ...... 195,050 ...... 50,000 5,000 | ...... 
Virginia ......... Sept. 38, 1888) 296,625 | 1,118,522 338,350 | 35,0004| ...... 1,803 1,202 | 
West Virginia ...| Sept. 30,1888, 31,964 | 402,235 103,100 | 24,0004) ......5| | | 
Wisconsin. ....... Sept. 30, 1888 72,538 | 982,953 161,43 | ...... 46,9079) 5,046 6,334 | 14,2234) ...... 5,424! 13,500 | 


* Figures are for one-half of the biennial term. 


1 Including blind and deaf-mutes. 


2 Including all charitable 


expenses. ® Included in insane. ¢ Includes deaf-mutes. * Included in blind. ¢ Including reform schools. * Min- 


ing bureau. * Department of geology and natural history. 
viticulture and silk culture. ‘! Land commission. ™ Agriculture, horticulture and pisciculture. 


Topographical survey. 


1° Board of horticulture, 
8 Agriculture, 


horticulture and statistical. ' Including immigration commission. * Including agricultural societies. 


in agricultural commission. 
ment of debi. 


' prison expenses. 


17 State and military aid. 
21 Railroad and warehouse commission. 
25 Including blind and deaf-mute expenses. 


16 State house. 
Horticulture. 


1% Including interest. 
Dairy commission. 
*® Inclading Elmira reformatory, house of refage 


Included 


Incladed in pay- 
Included tm 


Pensions. 


$29,525 


87,125 
2,508 
375,003 


and clot 
* Fair } 


| 
4 
$14,138 
127,491 
28,001 9660 
153,907 4,920 
21,972 
163,001 
18,571 
4,800 
17,687 
2,436 
16,200 
41,044 | 
273,516 | 
64,280 | 
6003 
114,908 | 4,901 
546,105 
4,583 33,42 
126,845 73,79 
16,483 
23,008 | 9,74 
11,808 45,80 
| 
27, 7H 
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2 3 3 
fe} | 2] 6] 2 | 3 
$12,119 | $20,677 | g...... | $14,138 $2 
| 
17,144 22,667 10) ...... 14,772 8,656 6,033 15,209 127,491 
11,919 39,298 17,556 18,289 4,478 153,907 | 4 
17,918 33,506 12) ...... 7,352 163,001 
12,507 7,223 2,000 4,800 | .... 
poses 7,118 5 10,054 16,299 37 
15,9839] ...... 21,558 | 32,385 30,956 | .... 
52,434 58,228 15) ...... 24,686 48,682 70,699 21,265 119,29931) 546,105 | ..... 
5,502 8,153 37) ...... 511 9,683 11,442 242,588 52) 126,845 73, 
6,334 14,223 15) ...... 5,424) 13,500 4,500 56,927 
horticulture and statistical. ™ Including immigration commission. ™ Including agricultural societies. Included | and cl 
in agricultural commission. 17 State and military aid. 1° State house. ™ Including interest. * Included in pay+,) ® Fai 
ment of debt. * Railroad and warehouse commission. * Horticulture. * Dairy commission. ™ Included im 


prison expenses. * Including blind and deaf-mute expenses. * Including Elmira reformatory, house of refage 
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| | 2 
514,138 | $29,525 $...... | $392,341 | $1,310,441 | Alabama. 
61,098 | ...... 11,163 36,778 860,267 | Colorado. 
153,907 | 40,771 | | 998,250 139,500 2,675,570 | Connecticut. 
| 26,900 | 8,957 276,009 18} ...... 802,734) ........ 2,019,103 | Georgia. 
74 — 2) « | 5,334 72,254 | Idaho. 
21,037 160,132 18) ...... 346,036 3,621,310 | Indiana. 
18,571 | 51,954 102,61418) ..... 38,025 1,455,750 | Iowa. 
2,975 60,208 15,500 2,983,949 | Kansas. 
‘ 56,507 | 5,152,942 | Kentucky. 
41,044 42,019 20,066 18) ...... 130,428 472,837 2,010,060 | Maryland. 
273,516 375,003 17) ...... 98,965 | 1,458,729 22,970,003 | Massachusetts. 
| 9,360 18) ...... 2,000 15,855 2,869,309 | Michigan. 
30,956 15,002 33 15,236 307,947 61,000 178,537 2,439,086 | Minnesota. 
63,455 154,140%8) ...... 449,000 415,492 3,346,694 | Missouri. 
20,436 10,085 82,97018|  ...... 1,066,146 | Nebraska. 
|. 8,056 27,900 24,320 324,416 | Nevada. 
| 18,486 ...... 114,000 172,559 561,883 | New Hampshire. 
114,968 4,908 29,596 89,94018) ...... 90,000 12,500 2,234,738 | New Jersey. 
PAB 105 73,376 186,542 344,948 | ...... 601 ,650 372,997 17,626,557 | New York, 
4,583 267,587 856,199 | North Carolina. 
126,845 73,798 | 615,800 373,185 6,001,784 | Ohio. 
354,446 6,455 | 261,446 1,228,137 656,184 7,387,866 | Pennsylvania. 
11,808 45,866 | ...... 237,581 413,653 1,190,482 | South Carolina. 
7,360 688 3,949 378,677 410,200 814,407 1,854,615 | Tennessee. 
| | 225,165 19 10,784 731,529 | Vermont. 
14,014 Seon oe nee 241,380 49,903 533,269 2,757,034 | Virginia. 
4,000 65,882 one 1,207,288 | West Virginia. 
41,414 39,500 | ..... 151,570 $,601,261 | Wisconsin. 
cluded | and clothing furnished to discharged convicts. * Including agricultural experiment station. ** Including mines. 
in pay-| Fair premiums. * Timber agents. * Rivers, bridges etc. * Board of public works. 
in 
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DIVORCES IN FRANCE. 


Resultats Statistiques de Cing Années de Divorce (Statistical Re- 
sults of Five Years of Divorce): V. Turquan; L’Zconomiste Fran- 
gais, October 26, 1889. 

On the 27th of July, 1884, France enacted a law permitting abso- 
lute divorce, which had not previously been allowed since the year 
1816. This law provided not only that marriages might be absolutely 
dissolved upon sufficient cause shown, but also that séparations de 
corps (corresponding to our limited divorces) which had existed for 
three years might be converted into absolute divorces. The law also 
contained a provision for the granting of séparations de corps upon 
any of the grounds for which an absolute divorce might be granted. 
The proceedings under this law were simplified by an act passed 
April 18, 1886, As a natural result of these laws one would expect 
to find an abnormal number of absolute divorces granted in the first 
years of their existence, for the statistics for those years would natur- — 
ally include not only “ dévurces directs,” as the French call those 
which have not been preceded by a limited divorce or séparation de 
corps, but also a large proportion of decrees granted to persons who 
had previously obtained limited divorces, and who, unless reconciled, 
would obviously desire to have such separations converted into abso- 
lute divorces. By a parity of reasoning we would expect to find the 
number of divorces by conversion of previous séparations de corps 
gradually diminish as the accumulations of past years were adjusted 
to the new conditions, until eventually the normal should be reached. 

M. Turquan in his article under the above caption analyzes some 
of the statistics as to absolute divorce in France since the law of 1884 
became operative, and from his paper we extract the following state- 


ments. 
The number of absolute divorces granted, by years, was as follows : 


1884 (five months), . . . . 1,657 


17,177 


| 
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These figures, he states, give an average of 23 divorces to 10,000 
existing households or married couples, or one divorce to 435 married 
couples. Thirty per cent of the divorces were granted in the depart- 
ment of the Seine alone; forty-five per cent in the remaining urban 
districts of France; and only 25 per cent in the rural districts. From 
these figures and the population M. Turquan deduces that divorce is 
12 times as frequent in Paris as in the rural districts, and that in the 
remaining urban districts it is only # as frequent as in Paris, but 5 
times as frequent as in the rural districts. The article gives the 
number of divorces granted in each of the departments of France 
per 10,000 existing married couples, which range from 88 in the 
department of the Seine to 1 in the departments of Cétes-du-Nord, 
Lozére, and Savoie. As might have been expected, a large but 
decreasing proportion of the divorces granted were by way of conver- 
sion of old séparations de corps into absolute divorces, 93 per cent of 
all the absolute divorces granted in 1884 being of this nature, the 
proportion falling to 53 per cent in 1885, 33 per cent in 1886, and 19 
per cent in 1887. Correspondingly, there has been an increase in the 
number of “ divorces directs.” As to the causes of absolute divorce, 
M. Turquan states that 76 per cent were on the ground of excesses, 
cruelty, or serious injuries; 21 per cent on the ground of adultery, 
and 3 per cent on the ground of sentence to corporal and infamous 
punishment, and observes that these proportions do not hold for 
linsited divorces (for which class of divorces he does not give the 
statistics),in which ,% of the cases are for excesses, etc., about ;%, for 
adultery, and 7}, for sentence to corporal and infamous punishment. 
Of the total number of divorces on the ground of adultery, 29 per 
cent have been granted for the adultery of the husband as against 71 
per cent for the adultery of the wife. M. Turquan states, however, 
that these figures do not show the respective morality of the sexes, “as 
it is well known that adultery of the husband and that of the wife are 
not viewed in the same manner by the law-maker” (/égis/ateur). 
This is evideutly a slip, as the Jaw of France is precisely the same for 
both sexes. M. Turquan probably meant that the courts viewed the 
adultery of a husband more leniently than that of the wife, but I 
should prefer to explain the varying proportions by the suggestion 
that wives are less suspicious, less able to verify their suspicions when 
aroused, and also more lenient toward such a fault than are husbands. 

Classifying the divorces granted during the four years, 1885-1888 
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inclusive, by ages of the divorced persons, M. Turquan finds that 
the women divorced in Paris were older than those divorced in the 
provinces, whereas the division by age among the men was about the 
same in Paris as elsewhere. For the whole of France the majority 
of the divorced women were between the ages of 30 and 45, while 
the majority of the men were between 35 and 50. The average age 
for divorce in 1888 was 40 years 8 months for the men, and 35 years 
7 months for the women, whereas it had been at the time the law of 
July 27, 1884, came into force 44 years 6 months for the men and 39 
years 8 months for the women. Taking the marriages dissolved by 
divorce in 1885 and 1888 respectively, M. Turquan analyzes them by 
duration, and finds that the duration of marriage has materially 
decreased. Twenty-three per cent of the marriages dissolved in 1885 
had existed less than 10 years, and 32 per cent had existed more 
than 20 years. Of those dissolved in 1888 more than 40 per cent had 
existed less than 10 years, and only 19 per cent more than 20 years. 

M. Turquan next divides the divorces granted during the years 
1885-1888 according to the occupation of the husband, and comparing 
these figures with the total number of persons engaged in such occu- 
pations deduces that there were among — 


Farmers, 25 divorces pad 


Farm laborers and ore “ 

Laborers in ete « 
Public officials, . . 
Proprietors and cans 


Merchants,. .. . 294 
Employes in commerce ont 366 “ 


Liberal professions,. . .... . 483 


M. Turquan states that his figures as to divorces are taken from 
the Journal Officiel, which, he says, gives “the number of divorces 
registered since the law of July 27, 1884, became operative.” By 
the French law (Code Civil, Art. 251) it is provided that transcripts 
of judgments in divorce shall be entered on the register of the officer 
of the civil state, and a minute thereof also endorsed on the marriage 
certificate. It would seem from the language of M. Turquan, and 
from the figures given by him for absolute divorces, that his statistics 
are based on the transcriptions entered upon the registers of the offi- 
cers of the civil state, and not upon the records of the courts them- 
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selves. M. Turquan’s figures for absolute divorce do not (except for 
the year 1884) agree with those given in the report of the Hon. Car- 
roll D. Wright, United States Commissioner of Labor, in his recent 
report on “ Marriage and Divorce,” pp. 1004, et seg., and the figures 
there given are stated to have been obtained at the Ministry of Just- 
ice in Paris. 

The following statement shows the divorces as given in M. Tur- 
quan’s article and as reported by the United States Department of 
Labor, so far as they cover the same year : — 


M. Turquan. U. 8. Dept. of Labor. 


(5 months) 1657 1657 
4227 4123 
2949 4005 
8636 
1888 4708 


I have had access to the “Compte Général de L’ Administration de 
la Justice Civile et Commerciale,” for the year 1885, being the official 
report of the Minister of Justice for that year, and at page xv I find 
that the courts in that year pronounced 1960 decrees of divorcee upon 
original demand therefor (divorces directs), and 2163 in cases in which 
a séparation de corps had previously been granted, or a total of 4123 
divorces, thus agreeing with the report of the Department of Labor. 

Bnt aside from this there is internal evidence in M. Turquan’s 
article that he has used figures based upon two sets of returns, for he 
gives the following statement of divorces granted by conversion of 


prior séparations de corps : — 


Divorces by Conversion | Per Cent of Divorces 


Your. | of Siparations de Corps. by Conversion. 


1884 1,549 93.0 
1885 2,163 53.0 
1886 1,300 83.0 
1887 1,112 19.0 


This statement is intended to show the absolute number of divorces 
granted by conversion of prior séparations de corps and the proportion 
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which they bear in each year to the total number of absolute divorces 
granted in that year. Working out the percentages upon the basis 
of the total divorces reported by M. Turquan we find that (except for 
the year 1884, for which both reports agree) they are not correct, 
whereas if we use the tables given in Mr. Wright’s report we find the 
percentages to be correct so far as Mr. Wright’s figures go. This 
seems to indicate clearly that the percentages given in this little table 
were based on totals differing from those used by M. Turquan in the 
remainder of the article and agreeing with those given by Mr. Wright. 
As a consequence of this serious discrepancy it seems doubtful whether 
M. Turquan’s conclusions can be received with any considerable de- 
gree of confidence, the variations in figures being so serious as to make 
it entirely possible that a statement based throughout on the figures 
of the Ministry of Justice would give rise to different conclusions. 
Bensamin F. Kever. 


RELIEF OF THE POOR IN GERMANY. 


L’ Assistance Publique en Allemagne, by Charles Grad, Deputy 
from Alsace to the German Reichstag, in L’ Zconomiste Frangais, 
March 9, September 7, and October 5, 1889. 

It has been frequently remarked that statistics of public relief tend 
to reflect rather the administration of the poor law than the condition 
of the population. An increase of the amount given annually may 
come from an increased amount of destitution, or a growth in wise 
generosity, or in unwise generosity, or from an increase of adminis- 
trative awkwardness, extravagance, or corruption. It was while look- 
ing over the reports of the English Poor Law Commissioners that 
Carlyle wrote “ Statistics, one may hope, will improve gradually and 
become good for something.” 

M. Grad is greatly interested in tracing the influence of the Ger- 
mau guarantee of support to all Germans, and finds that under this 
ostensibly obligatory provision less is spent by the German poor law 
authorities in proportion to the population than in Alsace, or France, 
where relief can only be asked as a favor, and not claimed as a right. 
During the year 1855 the German empire under the law of obligatory 
assistance expended a total of 90,282,159 marks for public poor relief, 
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which was an average of 1 mark and .92 pfennigs for each inhabitant 
of the empire. During the same year Alsace-Lorraine, where the 
French principle of relief at the option of the local authorities still 
obtains, the expenses for similar objects amounted to 4,298,878 marks, 
or an average of 2 marks 74 pfennigs per inhabitant. M. Grad 
seems to think this a favorable showing for the voluntary principle 
of relief, but gives none of the subsidiary facts that would be neces- 
sary to establish the correctness of this view. 

It is agreed on all hands that German poor relief is most inade- 
quate in the rural districts. In the kingdom of Saxony in 1880, 645 
rural communes (Armenverbdnde) were reported as giving no public 
relief at all. The number of persons relieved in the cities was twice 
as great in proportion to the population as in the country, and the 
figures for Prussia give about the same results. The three causes 
mentioned as mainly contributing to this result are (1) “ rural hard- 
heartedness,” (2) more healthful nature of country life, (3) defective 
administrative organization of the rural communes for purposes of 
public relief. Many of the communes are so small and poor that it is 
almost impossible for them to bear the burden of giving adequate 
relief; the places where there is the greatest destitution being also 
those least able to pay high taxes. This state of things tends to per- 
petuate itself, because the destitute inadequately provided for in the 
country avail themselves of the earliest opportuuity ef establishing 
themselves in a town. Another effect of inadequate public relief is 
that private relief increases. This is largely beyond the reach of the 
statistician, but is known to be often ill advised, spasmodic, and 
unsatisfactory. 

The relation of the percentage of pauperism to the size of the 
city is indicated in the following table, based on reports from 77 mu- 


nicipalities : — 


Total of Popu- 
Cities. lation. Number per 1000 


With more than 100,000 inhabitants. ... 877,383 
Between 100,000 and 50,000 inhabitants. 879,632 56,172 63.9 
Between 50,000 and 20,000 inhabitants... 599,243 30,072 50.2 
With less than 20,000 inhabitants. ...... 477,293 
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The town of Elberfeld in Western Prussia has given a new word 
to the nomenclature of charities. Wherever the “ Elberfeld system” 
has been introduced the number of dependents and the cost of sup- 
porting them has decreased, and the causes of this result seem to be 
almost wholly commendable. The system is based upon the idea of 
the individualization of cases, a large number of visitors being em- 
ployed, so that one visitor is never required to take charge of more 
than four cases. The most reliable statistics of urban poor relief 
come from cities where this method has been adopted, because a much 
larger fund of definite information is there collected. In Leipzig each 
dependent has a small record book devoted especially to his case, 
which contains among other matters the answers to thirty-two questions 
respecting his origin, means of support, relations, etc. The system 
was introduced in Leipzig in 1881, and in five years the number of 
out-door paupers was reduced from 14,575 to 9,277, though during 
the time the population of the city increased more than 20,000. 

The classification of dependents according as the relief given is con- 
tinuous or temporary is useful, as it is often found that while the num- 
ber of all who receive relief decreases thé proportion of those receiv- 
ing continudus relief increases. The Germans also divide dependents 
into those who are helped because of their own needs (Selbstunter- 
stiitzte), and those who receive help on account of their families (Mi- 
tunterstiitzte). A much larger proportion of the public poor relief in 
Germany is given to the poor in their own homes than with us, an 
economy made possible by better administrative methods. 

In conclusion, it may be said that if the proof-reader has been as 
careless regarding the statistical tables inserted by M. Grad as in 
the correction of the German sentences used one ought not to base 
important conclusions on them without verification. 

A. G. Warner. 


PRISON STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 1880. 


In the discussion upon the paper, published in No. 7, President 
Walker suggested that the unfavorable: showing of the foreign born 
element might perhaps be more apparent than real. Among the for- 
eign born the number of children is insignifieant, and hence the table 


—_______ 
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presented compares a grown up population with one containing all 
age classes, and especially strong in children. Acting upon this sug- 
gestion a more minute examination of the question was made, result- 


ing in the following table : — 


n over 
ge, 


n over 
ge, 


of For- 
Amon 
18 Years of A 


of For- 
al Amon 


P 
18 Years of A 
n 
Male Po 


Male 


Maine 
New — 


Vermont. . 


We give here the percentage of foreign born prisoners as shown in 
Table III, and also that of the foreign born in the male population 
over 18 years of age, that is, in that part of the population from 
which the convict ranks are recruited, omitting the small number of 
female prisoners. We must frankly confess that the comparison 
points to very different conclusions from those noted in the text. * In 
the states of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and California the 
foreign born make a worse showing than the native. In a great num- 
ber of cases, notably Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee, 
we notice hardly any difference. Elsewhere the showing is decidedly 
in favor of the foreign born, and nowhere more strongly than in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, as shown even by the former tables. In 
many of these cases the age relations will probably explain many 
differences. Remembering that the prison population is made up 
more strongly from the age class 18-30 than from others, it will be 
seen how the foreign born, if less strong in this class than the native,, 
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would make a better general showing. The problems are more com- 
plex than would appear at first sight, and it is here indicated that the 
data require delicate treatment. 


P. FaLkKNeER. 


THE MECHANISM OF STATISTICS. 


The Journal of the Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland 
for August, 1889, contains an article covering 26 pages upon The 
Mechanism of Statistics. It was originally read before the above- 
named society by the author, Robert E. Matheson, Esq., Assistant 
Registrar-General. 

Mr. Matheson in his general remarks relating to the statistical pro- 
cesses in use in the office in which he is Secretary says truthfully, 
“we can best learn our deficiencies by comparison with our neigh- 
bors, and in studying the statistical reports of other countries we may 
find many things in which we are lacking.” 

The United States has a record in statistical science in keeping 
with its unexampled progress in other lines, but the older European 
countries have organized, fostered, and expanded statistical inquiry 
and publication in a most marked degree. In all this work the me- 
chanism or practical feature of statistics has performed its part, and 
this paper gives an opportunity to compare statistical methods in this 
country with those used in the office with which Mr. Matheson is 
connected. 

Cuapter I relates to the collection of information which, as in 
this couutry, is obtained from permanent records kept by government 

« offices ; from oral information given to officers or agents, and, as in the 
case of the Irish census, by information furnished in writing by the 
public. This latter plan was tried in the Massachusetts State Cen- 
sus of 1875, but, probably from being the first time, it was not a 
marked success, and was not resorted to in 1885. The plan has 
never been followed in any United States Census of population, the 
enumerators always filling in the schedules themselves. As regards 

the blind, deaf, insane, etc., the usual plan in this country is to record 

the general fact upon the general schedule and obtain the complete 
information upon what is called a “ epecial schedule.” In Ireland this 
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additional information, called “ Secondary Inquiries,” is obtained by 
a second enumeration conducted from the central office, but it is not 
stated whether this additional information is secured by mail, by spe- 
cial agents or experts, or by both means combined. 

CuapTeER II relates to the arrangement of returns. No mention 
is made of the examination of the returns in the office to see if the 
enumerators or the people have properly filled the schedules. This 
examination is a prominent feature in an American statistical office, 
and schedules would not be advanced to the tabulation stage until 
expert examination had shown that they were in condition for me- 
chanical tabulation. 

CuapTeR III considers tabulation and “summarization,” or the 
process of aggregating totals. In Irtland the enumerators are 
encouraged and aided to perform part of the work of tabulation. In 
this country they are not allowed to make even simple aggregations 
of population, the American idea being that the enumerator’s work 
should be limited to “ recording,” while the office clerks should do all 
the tabulations. By “ simple extraction” is meant the tabulation of 
one or more simple points, such as number of each sex. By “ com- 
pound extraction” is meant what is here called “correlation,” or 
“correlated tables,” in which the tables show the statistical relations 
of several points of inquiry. For instance, in the Massachusetts Cen- 
sus of 1885, in one table, sex, native and foreign born, and age periods 
are correlated with color and race and conjugal conditions, so that all 
possible relations of one of these points to all the other points can be 
seen on the same page. 

In the United States Census of 1890 correlation will be carried to 
the ultimate. Such tables as the following will be presented : a clas- 
sification by sex (2 details), native and foreign born (2 details), age 
periods (17 details), of place of birth (90 details), as regards occupa- 
tions (350 detuils) with degree of illiteracy (3 details), and school 
attendance (2 details). More than siz million correlations are required 
in this tabulation which can only be secured by the aid of machines. 
In the Irish census office the old method is followed by ruling tabu- 
lation sheets and tabulating in “ blocks of five,” that is, four per- 
pendicular lines and one diagonal live to “bind” them together. 
This manner of work seems and is primitive when compared with the 
mechanical correlations secured in this country. Oue plan is followed 
in Ireland that is never used here in census work. That is to secure 
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results by subtraction. In the United States all tabulations are proved 
to a total, and the aggregated details of each and every tabulation 
must prove that total. 

CuapTerR IV treats of mechanical appliances which are compara- 
tively few in number and limited in application as compared with 
those used in census work in this country. As has been explained, 
the old form of tabulating with tally marks is used in the Irish cen- 
sus office. Mr. Matheson has devised a way of folding tabulation 
sheets 4 feet 10 inches wide so that when they are folded they are but 
2 feet 8§ inches wide, and easily reached by the clerks for horizontal 
additions. Inthe United States these horizontal additions would not 
be necessary, as the mechanical systems of tabulation give the desired 
totals at the same time that they supply the details. “ Racks for 
cross-toting ” are slips of paper or card board with spaces cut out so 
that certain columns only are shown for purposes of horizontal addi- 
tion. This plan is sometimes used in the United States in filling 
totals into copy sheets. 

Descriptions are given of Arithmometers which are used for multi- 
plying, and for figuring percentages in conjunction with tables of 
logarithms. Slide rules are used for figuring ratios. These slide 
rules, from the illustration, do not seem to be as easily used as 
Thatcher’s Cylinder Machine, which is largely used in the United 
States, or Hunt’s Proportion, which is a circular disk, only 18 inches 
in diameter, and which is supplied with an adjustable microscope to 
aid in reading the necessarily small figures, destructive to the eyesight 
unless some such help is given. 

From Mr. Matheson’s description it is evident that the Arithmom- 
eter is not depended upon for those additions or aggregations which 
constitute fully 90 per cent of statistical work in this country, and 
which is done here by adding machines operated by electricity or by 
other mechanical aggregating devices. 

Cuapter V considers the publication of information. CHarrer 
VI gives some very interesting particulars concerning the illustration 
of statistical works by diagrams, maps, plans, lithographs, and photo- 
graphs. Mr. Matheson does not refer to, and perhaps has not seen, 
a South American statistical publication in which the éofals in all 
tables are printed in red ink, the balance of the page being in black 
ink. CHapter VII gives particulars concerning the office staff, the 
employment. of “boys and females” in statistical tabulations, and 
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office arrangements and discipline. There is much material for con- 
sideration and opportunities for comparison in Cuapters V to VII 
which we are unable to consider fully here. 

Cuapter VIII is devoted to general remarks. Dr. Grimshaw is 
quoted, who thinks that “ the same permanent department should be 
charged with the compilation of all the statistical work of the coun- 
try ....and become practically a social intelligence department of 
the state.” This remark applies strongly to the United States, where 
the census office should be made a permanent office. It would take 
such an office several years to put the national statistics of registration 
in proper shape. Such an office could take annual statistics of manu- 
factures, such as are now being published by the Massachusetts Bu- 
reau of Statistics of Labor, and which could be made of invaluable 
service to the industries of the country. A simple enumeration of 
the people could be made once in ten years for the purpose of read- 
justing the representative districts, and a complete census could be 
taken also once in ten years, upon alternating quinquennial and decen- 
nial periods. 

Cuartes F, Pipein. 


DIFFICULTIES IN ESTIMATING GOLD AND SILVER 
PRODUCTION. 


Report of the Director of the Mint upon production of the precious 
metals in the United States during the calendar year 1888. James P. 
Kimball, Director. Washington: 1889. Pp. 246. 

In estimating the production of gold and silver, the statistical diffi- 
culty is in determining the value of the bullion which is made into 
bars by private refineries for industrial use. To be sure for gold 
this is but a small proportion, and errors made on this point for the 
superior metal would not greatly disturb the conclusions. In 1888 
the value of the gold product is estimated at $33,178,000, of which 
$1,633,000 was made into bars by private refineries for manufacturers 
and jewelers. From similar estimates made in the past three 
years it is the opinion of the bureau that the industrial employment 
of gold is increasing. In 1887 this use was reported as equal to 
$973,000 ; in 1886, $650,000; and in 1885, $1,272,000. 
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In estimating the silver product there has been present since 1885 
another statistical difficulty, due to the importation of silver-bearing 
ores (including lead rich in silver) from Mexico for reduction and 
refining in this country. The bureau attempts to check errors by 
requiring that the custom-house officers on the Mexican frontiers and 
on the Gulf make monthly statements, showing in detail the class of 
material imported and the names of the consignees. Measures have 
also been adopted in the custom-district of Paso del Norte to verify by 
assay the mineral products which are brought into the United States. 
This is of great importance in arriving at final results, for in 1888 
about $5,000,000 against a total silver production in the United States 
of $59,000,000 was imported from Mexico and refined in this country. 
It is therefore highly desirable to identify this foreign product. 
Another difficulty is in estimating the amount of silver contained in 
copper bars, matte, and ore which is exported. It is possible for this 
to leave the country without registration at our custom-houses. As- 
says, however, are made of the copper. by which it is estimated that 
in 1888 there were exported in this form 708,629 fine ounces of silver. 
It will be observed that in the main the bureau of the mint 
depends for its estimates upon the mint operations and the custom- 
house returns, with special statements from smelting works and refin- 
eries, and it is to be further noticed that results thus obtained do not 
agree with the estimates made by direct inquiries in the mining 
localities of the several states. There is not much difference in the 
estimates offered for gold. but in silver the discrepancy is serious. 
By direct inquiries the value of the silver product is reported as 
$71,349,000. This exceeds the figures already given by $12.000,000. 


“ The tendency to exaggerate in direct statements of production in 
particular mining localities appears to be provoked by the fact that 
foreign gold and silver products have for several years lurgely con- 
tributed to the actual output in several states, through the operations 
of reduction works and refineries.” - 


There is not space here to state the arguments in support of the 
previous estimates of: the mint as to the amount of gold coin in the 
United States, or the additional facts presented on this point. based 
are, however, of interest, and suggestive. 

As to the industrial employment of gold and silver, four censuses 
have in the past been made, in 1880, 1881, 1883, and 1885. The 
mint has also continued its investigations in regard to the world’s 
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coinage of gold and silver executed in the years 1881, 1885, 1886, and 
1887 respectively. The table summarizing these inquiries was first 
printed in the report for 1887, and is now revised. 


“It is quite impracticable to determine the important question 
what the ratio is between the immediate produce of the precious 
metals during a a period and their immediate employment for 
coinage. .... he missing link to an otherwise practically perfect 
chain of mint and production statistics of the world is the single item 
of recoinage from year to year, stated separately as recoinage of 
domestic coins on the one hand and of foreign coins on the other; 
and also separately as between the two precious metals. 

“These items, though systematically reported by this bureau in 
statements of the annual coinage of the United States and by several 
administrations of foreign mints, are not all reported by the more 
autocratic countries of Europe.” 


A further revision is made of the table of the world’s annual pro- 
duction of gold and silver, 1884-1887, first published in the fiscal 
report of the Director of the Mint for 1888. 

There is also reference to the objections advanced by Dr. Soetbeer 
who disagreed with the bureau’s method of estimating the silver out- 


put of Germany. 
D. R. D. 


STRIKES IN FRANCE. 


La Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris for September, 
1889, contains an article of value upon Strikes in France since 1874. 
No previous official statement has been given until the appearance of 
the fifteenth volume of the Statistique Annuelle. The change of 
opinion as to the character of a strike, its economic and social justifi- 
cation under certain circumstances, bas been less rapid and complete 
than in England, but no less real. There has been no such develop- 
ment of trade known in France. 

The laws against “associations” of more than twenty workmen 
were later and more rigidly enforced than in England. Just before 
the Franco-German war a high state official called strikes “ terrifying 
and disastrous.” The Public Prosecutor advised the severest restric- 
tive measures against the associations of laborers that made such evils 


possible. 
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The present Minister of Public Works, the economist Guyot, fairly 
reflects the changed attitude when he says: “* We are so ignorant in 
political economy that no sooner does a strike occur than we imagine 
it a riot.” ‘ When the workmen refuse to labor under circumstances 
that do not suit them, we call it insurrection.” “On the contrary, we 
now call for liberty of association for workmen ; it is a right,” etc. 
The above report gives an analysis of 804 strikes that occurred 
between 1874 and 1885. The following are the more important facts : 


There is not a single agricultural strike. Disturbances are confined 
to the great centres of industry., They occur most frequently in 
March, April, and May, when work ig busiest, a sure proof of the 
intelligence of the strikers, if it is intelligent to strike at all. 

The commonest cause is demand for higher wage. Next is the 
resistance to a lower wage, or complaint as to the conditions under 
which the work is carried on. Light is thrown upon the eight-hour 
movement by the history of thirteen strikes to resist a loweriog of the 
working time. Forty-six, however, were in order to get fewer hours. 
Five were to resist any curtailing of the wage in order to form an 
insurance fund. Others were because of a forced use of bad tools, 
poor or dangerous raw materials, Sunday work, opposition of employ- 
ers to trade unions, introducing women at lower wage into the work, 
and four to resist the introduction of better machinery. Forty-four 
per cent known were for higher wages. 

The average duration was from 10 to 16 days. 

The ‘average number of strikers is high, 323, though this is raised 
by exceptional strikes like that of the Paris carpenters, 20,000. The 
number of strikers per year is probably above 20,000, and it is com- 
puted roughly that each strike averages in cost about 30,000 francs. 

The highest number of strikes occurs in textile industries. Mineral 
industries and building follow. Out of 753, 206 “succeed.” Sixteen 
per cent were settled by conciliation in some form. A ten per cent 
gain on their wage has to be paid for on the average by work during 
160 days to recover the Jost ground. 

As the classification according to months showed, there is little 
disposition relatively to strike when work is slack. 

J. G. Brooks. 
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COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Handbook of Commercial Geography. By George G. Chisholm, 
M.A., B. Se. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1889. Pp. vii, 515. 

In Number 6 there was a brief notice of two recent Commercial 
Geographies by Messrs. Zehnden and Mill, respectively. Mr. Chis- 
holm’s work is far more elaborate than either of these, and is far 
more satisfactory and complete. The topical arrangement by com- 
modities and also under countries is combined with abundant cross 
references. The section under the head of commodities may be 
regarded as substantially a commentary of the official publication 
Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom. The matter 
is clearly arranged by sections and the use of full-faced type. There 
are twenty-eight maps, showing statistics of population and products 
and railway systems in different parts of the world. About forty 
pages are devoted to statistical tables. The statistics are for the most 
part brought down to 1887. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ENGLISH CENSUS OF 1891. 


In the September number (1889) of the Juurnal of the Royal Sta- 
tistical Society is a paper by G. B. Longstaff on Suggestions for the 
Census of 1891. 

It is advised that hereafter the census be established on a quinquen- 
nial basis ; that no inquiries be made as to persons of unsound mind, 
who are not inmates of institutions, for experience shows that statis- 
tics relating to idiots are very imperfect ; that the number of rooms 
in dwelling houses should be recorded, since the housing of the work- 
ing classes is a subject now attracting a great deal of attention ; that 
all persons should be entered either as “employer” or “employed,” 
or “neither,” with a view that there should be a subsequent special 
inquiry as to the employers; that a religious census be included,— 
the return, however, to be optional ; that persons following more than 
one trade or being at the same time manufacturers and dealers should 
be entered under both headings; and that an attempt be made to 
record the children of foreigners born in England. 
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On the other hand, Mr. Longstaff does not think it will avail mych 
to seek information as to the number of divorced, wages, temporary 
sickness, or data as to consanguineous marriage, as proposed by Sir 
John Lubbock. 

In the discussion of the paper Sir Edwin Chadwick referred to a 
paper which he had prepared (also republished in this number), in. 
which he favored an annual census, reasoning that even a quinquen- 
nial census could not be accurate; and that the country was obliged 
to wait too long to introduce reforms for evils which the census might 
disclose. 

Mr. Alfred Marshall criticized the past English censuses on the 
ground that they were of little value to students of social and economic 
statistics, although important for vital statisticians. He also advised 
the establishment of a central body for collating the statistics col- 
lected by the various government departments. 


PROGRESS OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


From the Report of the Council of the Royal Statistical Society, 
London, in June last, it appears that the membership of the Society 
in 1888 was 1,059, as compared with 746 ten years previous. The 
financial condition of the Society is most satisfactory,— the assets 
over liabilities amounting to £6,527. The income of the Society 
during the year was £2,292, of which more than two-thirds was from 
the annual subscriptions. The library contains about 26,000 volumes, 
and is increasing at the average rate of 1,200 volumes per annum. 
Among other gifts the library received in memory of Prof. Leone 
Levi twenty-three large volumes of a “ Statistical Miscellany,” which 
Prof. Levi had formed, consisting of a selection of parliamentary pa- 
pers dating from 1810 to 1886. The Society has announced that it 
will by all means iu its power promote the success of the meeting of 
the International Congress of Hygiene and Statistics to be held in 
London in 1891, and members have been appointed to serve on the 
permanent commission of the Congress. 
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ON COLLECTION OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 
STATISTICS. 


In the Report of the Commissioner of Labor on Marriage and 
Divorce, 1889, information is given in regard to the different states of 
the United States which collect statistics of marriage and divorce. 
The following paragraphs are reprinted to aid those who may wish to 
collect such data independently : — 

MARRIAGE STATISTICS. 

In many of the states provision is made for state registration of 
marriages. Such registration is usually under the supervision of the 
state board of health, where such board has been created. The fol- 
lowing statement shows what states have provided for such state 
registration, and also the authority under which the records are col- 
lected and preserved : — 


Authority. Authority. 


State board of health. stealth the state board 
State board of health. of health. (0) 
-|State board of health. New Hampshire State trar of vital sta- 
State board of health. tition (ec 
..-|State board of health. New Jersey... ..|State be of health. 
..-|State board of health. New York Bureau of vital statistics. (d) 
State board of health. Pennsylvania ..|Central bureau of vital sta- 
State board of health. > 
the state board 
(a) 
Scorcary of the state board) |V Secretary of state. 
of health. irginia Auditor of public accounts. 
of common- .|State auditor. 
Wisconsin Secretary of state. 


d Under the direction of the state board of health: 

‘Sf By —— 63, Code of 1887, it is provided that the state system of registration of mar- 
be under the direction but b ter 150 of the same code 
{act of February 25, 2887] the state board of health this duty. 

In Minnesota and Ohio statistics relating to marriage are collected 
and published under general provisions of law, in Minnesota by the 
assistant secretary of state, who is ex-officio commissioner of statistics, 
and in Ohio by the secretary of state. No specific provisions direct- 
ing such collection and publication are found in the statutes of the 
respective states. 

DIVORCE STATISTICS. 


In Connecticut and New Hampshire the clerks of the courts are 
required, at the close of each term or session, to report the number 
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California... 
Connecticut. 
Delaware ... 
Tllinois’...... 
Indiana ..... 
Kentucky... 
Massach 
ii a@ Under the general direction of the auditor of public accounts. 
’ b Under the general direction of the secretary of state. 
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and causes of divorces granted at such term, in the first-named state 
to the secretary of the state board of health, and in the other to the 
registrar of vital statistics, and the returns so made are to be pub- 
lished annually. 

Annual reports are required to be made in relation to divorces 
applied for and granted, the causes therefor, etc., by clerks of courts 
in Massachusetts and Vermont, to the secretary of state, and in 
Rhode Island to the secretary of the state board of health. 

In Massachusetts the divorce statistics are to be reported annually 
to the legislature. In Rhode Island they are to be published annually, 
and in Vermont biennially. 

In the year 1883 a law was passed in Maine requiring clerks of 
courts to make reports to the secretary of state within thirty days 
after the adjournment of any court having jurisdiction of divorce, in 
relation to applications and decrees therefor. This law was repealed 
by act approved February 1, 1887. 

In Indiana, Minnesota, and Ohio statistics relating to divorces are 
collected and published under general provisions of law, in Indiana 
by the chief of the bureau of statistics, in Minnesota by the assistant 
secretary of state, who is ex-officio commissioner of statistics, and in 
Ohio by the secretary of state. No specific provisions directing such 
collection and publication are found in the statutes of the respective 
states. 
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STUDY OF STATISTICS. 


In the September number, 1889, of the Pudlications of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association there is published a paper on the Study 
of Statistics, by Prof. Davis R. Dewey. The paper was read at 
the last annual meeting of the Association. The following is an 


abstract : — 


It is devoted to an outline of a possible course in statistics suit- 
able for colleges. A description is given of the science of statistics 
as developed in Germany and France, which is shown to be ency- 
clopedic in its character. It is thought such a course should he 

ursued only in a post-graduate department or by advanced students. 

‘or students of a purely collegiate rank, however, it is suggested 
that instruction in statistics may be given in connection with courses 
on. Commerce, History of Industry, and Finance, or other subjects of 
economic history. e mere proving of statistical tables, in connec- 
tion with United States finance, will be a benefit. In this way the 
student will acquire some delicacy in reconciling discrepancies, and 
he will gain independence and judgment. Similar laboratory work in 
statistics can be applied to the tariff history of the United States, and 
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here acquaintance will be made with the Commerce and Navigation 
Reports. 

In connection with the History of Industry, valuable use may be 
made of Reports of Bureaus of Statistics of Labor. The Statistics of 
Municipal Reports open up another field. Some attention is also 
given to the method of study to be followed, and three different lines 
were suggested. 

(1) Research and Verification, (2) Tabulation, (3) Graphic Illus- 
tration. Of these different methods practical illustrations were given. 
For advanced work in statistics, attention is called to the abundant 
material in Registration, Health, Insurance Reports, the Reports of 
Boards of Charities and Correction, and of Prison Commissioners. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE ELEVENTH CENSUS. 


Report of the Superintendent of Census to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. Nov. 6, 1889. Washington, 1889. Pp. 27. 

Census Bulletin, No. 1, Nov. 30, 1889. A list of Superviecey’ dis- 
tricts. Pp. 12. 

Census Bulletin, No. 2, Dec. 20, 1889. Products of the wiliatiee 
of the United States. Pp. 8. 


The report of the Superintendent of the Census gives an authori- 
tative and detailed account of the methods to be pursued in the taking 
the next census. It is announced that several of the reports will be 
published next year; and also that nearly all the statistical experts 
and chiefs of divisions were trained in the tenth census. Some minor 
changes are to be introduced in the population schedule. In Vital 
statistics the most important new features of the work are as follows : 


(1) A special study of the birth and death rates and of the prin- 
cipal causes of death in twenty-four of our largest cities, to show 
where the highest and lowest death rates prevail, and what the rela- 
tions of these are to topography, drainage, character of habitations, 
overcrowding, poverty, and other environments. 

(2) A special study of the influence of race upon fecundity and 
mortality in the United States, including studies of the birth and 
death rates of mulattoes as distinguished from the negroes on the one 
hand and the whites on the other, and of the principal European 
races which have contributed to the population of this country. 

(3) A special study of the relations of occupation to death rates 
and to particular causes of death, as shown by a detailed study of fig- 
ures derived from the records of our largest manufacturing cities for 
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a period of five years, in addition to the data of the whole country 
for the census year which will be obtained by the enumerators. 


The special inquiry relating to Church statistics will be limited to 
organizations or societies ; church edifices; seating capacity; value 
of church property, and church communicants. Under Education a 
specia] attempt will be made to secure a full statement of the financial 
condition of the public school system. The most serious difficulty is 
anticipated in securing complete returns of private schools. The 
returns in regard to Pauperism and Crime will include a survey of the 
machinery: (1) of arrest, namely, the police and the constabulary ; 
(2) of conviction, namely, courts having criminal jurisdiction ; (3) of 
incarceration (the main branch of the inquiry), or the prison and the 
prisoner; (4) of release from prison. Concerning pauperism the 
report to be prepared will deal with its total cost and with paupers 
supported in almshouses, but not with out-door paupers who cannot be 
found by the enumerators, nor their number and location ascertained 
by any other practicable method. Since much of the relief given to 
the poor is by private charity, a census will be made of private benev- 
olent institutions of .all descriptions for children, the aged, the home- 
less and destitute, etc., and of their inmates. 


Under Wealth, Debt, and Taxation there will be given in the table 
of receipts all sources of revenue in cities and large towns of 5,000 
population and over for every year since 18380. ese will include 
balance on hand; real, personal, poll or registry, and other taxes ; 
beer, tobacco, trade, professional and other licenses ; railway and other 
franchises ; street, sewer, sidewalk, and other assessments; fines for 
drunkenness and other fines, penalties, and forfeitures; rents, net 
protits of markets, net profits of wharves, profits from water and 
other commercial enterprises; income from productive investments ; 
income from public institutions, including jails and prisons ; income 
from the state for schools and other purposes; interest on deposits ; 
other regular sources of income, miscellaneous, and total ordinary 
receipts. The receipts will also be shown from temporary and bonded 
loans, sinking fund, special fund, water, other commercial undertak- 
ings, markets, and wharves. A sinking-fund statement of receipts 
will include amount of funds at the beginning of each year since 1830, 
interest on investments, investments paid off, city treasury, and amount 
and description of sinking-fund receipts from other sources. 


So far as public ‘indebtedness was concerned the report of the 
Tenth Census was satisfactory, and the only changes contemplated 
for the Eleventh Census will be a report of thé state, county, and mu- 
nicipal indebtedness of the county for each year of the decade ending 
in 1890. The history of the national debt and of the several state 
debts printed in 1880 will stand for all time, and all that will be 
necessary now is to bring down the facts to 1890. That part of the 
Teport relating to local and municipal taxation was imperfect, while 
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' the estimates in relation to the true valuation of property, though 


uhead. of anything prior to the Tenth Census, were far from setisfac- 
tory. Every effort has been made this year to remedy all the faults 
und supply the shortcomings of the report of 1880. 


The clause in the law relating to recorded indebtedness has opened 
an entirely new field of inquiry and a problem as to methods without 
precedent in census work. 

The manifest and manifold difficulties in arriving at the debt repre- 
sented by the apparent debt as it appears on the face of the public 
records of the country are, at first thought, almost insurmountable. 
Furthermore, the cost ef such an investigation, if pursued by ‘the 
direct method of searching all records and canvassing the parties to 
whom they relate, would doubtless be greatly in excess of any sum 
contemplated by Congress in making its appropriatious. Under these 
circumstances some preliminary and local inquiries have been insti- 
tuted in the states of Illinois, Iowa, New York, and Massachusetts, 
aud within a short time the results of this investigation will be given 
to the public in a census: bulletin. 

The investigation in the states of Illinois and Iowa has been con- 
ducted on parallel lines, and contemplates a study of the actual con- 
ditions governing the execution, registry, and discharge of mortgages 
in those states. A trial transcript has also been made in one county 
of each state of all mortgages uncancelled of record within a period of 
twenty years in Illinois and ten years in Iowa for the purpose of 
arriving, first, at the apparent total debt, and subsequently by a per- 
sonal canvas of the parties to those mortgages at the actual debt; that 
is, the face of the records less the partial payments made and the pay- 
ments made in full which do not appear of record. In this connection 
data have also been obtained from which to make calculations of the 
average contract time for which mortgages are made and their actual 
life-time as shown by the history of mortgages cancelled, with a view 
to the development of a possible equation by which to reach trust- 
worthy results by less than the direct method. 

The special agent who has been engaged in Hampden county, Mas- 
sachusetts, has pursued a plan that depended very little upon obtain- 
ing information outside the registry of deeds, his object being to 
develop the method of establishing the total existing real estate mort- 
gage debt at any given date by the discovery and application of the 
average equated life of moftgages. His only recourse to inquiries 
addressed to parties to mortgages was to ascertain from savings banks 
a percentage of deduction to be made from the established face of the 
debt for partial payment. Various facts were scheduled in regard to 
about 22.000 living and dead mortgages, representing loans amounting 
to $45,000,000. ‘The aim was to establish the amount of debt with ap- 
proximate accuracy at a minimum expense within a moderate length of 
time, and to avoid the difficulty of undischarged but fully satisfied mort- 
gages which had seemed fatal to any sole dependence upon the records. 
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- In the statistics of agriculture and manufactures some new features 

will be introduced. For. the latter subject all the schedules have, | 
however, been enlarged, amended, and modified in accordance with 
the advance of statistical science. In respect to capital invested, and 
to reconcile to some extent the wide difference between the amount 
invested in manufactures and the amount shown to have been produced 
by the employment of such capital, the important and hitherto omitted 
item of credit capital will be asked for in addition to the real or cash 
capital. In the matter of labor and wages the schedules will seek to 
obtain detailed separation between the so-called “ productive” and 
“ non-productive ” forces respectively, in order to ascertain the true 
proportion of labor and wages employed in actual production ; and a 
classified wages table has been added to show the number of persons 
employed at the various rates of wages paid. Additional inquiries 
have been incorporated to show, as nearly as possible, the actual cost 
of production, and thus to prevent the erroneous deductions and state- 
ments which were based on the tables of manufactures in the census 
of 1880 and those preceding it. 

The subject of mines and mining has'been divided by minerals and 
not by geographical distribution. 

With reyard to statistics of telegraph, telephone, and express compa- 
nies it is intimated that it may be necessary to ask for additional legis- 
lation in order that this office may be empowered to secure the infor- 
mation required. Touching these corporations, the census is coming 
squarely up to the question of the right of the government to certain 
classes of facts. In the opinion of the Superintendent the public has 
a right to these facts, and the census office should be armed, as it is in 
case of railroads, with the necessary powers to insist upon full and 
accurate returns. Otherwise the statistics of telegraph, telephone, 
and express companies will be worse than a farce. 

The work of the insurance division is outlined at length, and publi- 
cation will begin in 1890. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF IRISH INTELLECT. 


An interesting paper on the above title, by D. Edgar Flinn, is 
published in the August number, 1889, of the Journal of the Statistical 
and Social Inquiry Society of Jreland., The author naturally found 
it difficult to decide who were to be considered as persons of eminence, 
but finally took as a guide such books as Men of the Time, Celebrities 
of the Century, Men of the Reign, The Compendium of Irish Biog- 
raphy, etc. For these and other sources he admitted 215 names 
worthy of a place in his list, which covers a period extending from 
1800 to the present time. 
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‘8 *Pestiog the total, then, of celebrities at 215, and the population of 
Ireland, according to the Census of 1881, at about 5,000,000, it 
appears that one Irishman in every 23,000 rises to eminence and dis- 
tinction, and according to a recent estimate this ratio bears a very 
favorable comparison with the other divisions of the United Kingdom. 
Again, estimating the population of the capital (city and county in- 
cluded) at one-twelfth of the entire population of -Ireland, we find its 
proportion of celebrities to be one in every 7,300, and the ratio for 
the rest of Ireland to be one eminent person in every 29,000 of the 
population. 

One matter that is apparent and will strike the observer in this 
analysis of Irish intellect is the large number of distinguished men 
who have been born in Dublin, and south of the capital. If a line be 
drawn across the map of Ireland from Dublin to Galway, it will be 
found that the genius and intellect of the country, and Ireland’s most 
oo sons and daughters, were born on the southern side of that 

ivision. Again, if the map is bisected by a central line drawn from 
the north to the south of Ireland, it will be found that by far the. 
largest number of those who have won their way to fame have been 
born to the eastward of the line,—the intellectual standard seeming 
to be higher in Leinster and Munster than in Ulster and Connaught, 
though the generally received opinion has been that the northern 
province has contributed the largest share of those who have upheld 
the credit and renown of their country. 

It is worthy of note that the southern counties have produced the 
greatest number of authors, poets, orators, and lawyers of eminence, 


' while the northern and midland counties have been the birth-place of 

) most of our distinguished statesmen, engineers, and a considerable. 

C sprinkling of notable members of the bar. 

| In the four main divisions of Ireland we find the proportion of 
celebrities to be to the population as follows : — 


i Leinster....... 1,279,000 92 1 in 14,000 
Munster. ...... 66 1 in 21,000 \ 
; Ulster:........ 1,743,000 36 1 in 48,000 
| Connaught. . 21 1 in 39,000 
No notice of the pioneers of commercial enterprise, nor of those 


who have made a name in the “ world’s mart,” has been taken into 
account iv this analysis ; it would be hardly pertinent to the subject, 
yet, suffice it to say, that the northern counties of Ireland are pro- 
verbial as having been the home of most of our successful men of 
busivess, Dublin and Cork ranking next in precedence. — 
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Publications of the American Statistical Association, 


of the former publications of the American Statistical Association 
several are now out of print; the following, however, can be supplied 


upon application. 


Collections of the American Statistical Association, 
Vol. I. (Parts I-III.) By Rev. Josern B, Fext, LL.D. ‘Boston, 


1847. Pp. 596. Price $5.00. 


Contents: Statistics of Towns in Massachusetts. 

Heights, Latitudes and Longitudes of Eminences in Messe 
chusetts above the Level of the Sea. 

Latitudes and Longitudes of Objects whose Positions have 
been determined by Secondary Triangles. 

Latitudes and Longitudes of Light-Houses in Massachu- 
setts. 

Statistics of Population in Massachusetts. 

Statistics of Taxation in Massachusetts, — Valua- 
tion and Population. 


History of the Progress and Population of the United 
States. From 1790 to 1870. By Epwarp Jarvis, M.D, 


Boston, 1877. Pp. 16. Price 25 cents. 
(This paper was originally printed in the volume of the Transactions of the Bighth 
International Statistical Congress, in 1872.) 


Financial Connection of the Use of Spirits and Wine 
with the People of Concord, Massachusetts. By 
Epwarp Jarvis, M.D. (Read before the Association, Oct. 20, 
1882.) Boston, 1883. Price 25 cents. 

Boston’s Trade and Commerce for Forty Years, 1844 
to 1884. By Hamitton Anprews Hii, A.M. Boston, 1884, 
Pp. 20. Price 25 cents. 


Memorial of Edward Jarvis, M.D. By Roserr W. Woop, 
M.D. Boston, 1885. Pp. 24. Price 25 cents. 


Address DAVIS R. DEWEY, Secretary, - 
Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 
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“The Association issues at least four publications annually. These will 
“‘We'sent to members of the Association on payment of the anfual asgéets- 
of two dollars.. Copies can also be upon of 
the advertised prices: 
The following numbers have been published: — * 


Mo. as Statistics of Water Power Employed in Manufacturing in 
the United States. By Grorcr F. Swain, S.B. 75 cents. 
Nos. 2, 3.. Park Areas and Open-Air Spaces in American Cities, 
By E. R. L. Goutn, Pxu.D.- 
Rey to the Publications of the United States Census, 1790-1887; 
with Occasional References to Other Statistical Works. . By 
Epwarp Crark Lunt, A.M. $1. 
No. 4. Life Insurance in the United States. By Waite Cc. Waaidtt 
Review of Reports of Bureaus of Labor Statistics for 1887. By 
Pror. Mayo 
Index to Reports of Bureaus of Labor Statistics for 1887. 
Miscellany: Sanitary Reports of Dr. Hall and Prof. Porter; Pid- 
gin’s Practical Statistics; Act for Census of 1890; Census of 
Deaf-Mutes; Extension of Metric System. $1.25. 
No. 5. Notes on the Statistical Determination of the Causes of Poy- 
erty. By Amos G. Warner, Pu.D. RemarKS BY Rev. SamMuURL 
W. LL.D. 
Statistics of Divorce in the United States and Europe. By Rev. J 
W. Dike, LL.D. 
Miscellany: Fiox’s Regimental Losses in the American Civil Wary 
Smith’s Statistics and Bconomics; Gilman's Profit-Sharing; 
State Hand-Books; Anthrcpological Records; Swank’s Iron and ae. 
Steel Report for 1888; Adams’s Uniform Railway 
Statistics of the American Navy. 50 cents. - 
No. 6.,. American Railroad Statistios. By Pror. ARTHUR T. Hapuey. 
Statistios of Municipal Finance. By Pror. Henry B. GaRDNER. 
Miscellany: Newsholme’s Vital Statistics; Manual of American 
Water-Works; Chronicle Fire Tables; Two Commercial Geog- 
raphies; English Labour Statistics; Index of Journal of Royal 
‘Statistical Society ; Tabulation of Statistics; Report of Seventh 
Convention of Commissioners of Bureaus cf Labor Statistics; 
“Books Received by the Library. 75 cents. 
™ No.7. Prison Statistios of the United States for 1888. By Rotanp P. . 
Fatkner, Pu.D. 3 
An Account of the Collections of the American Statistical Associa- 3 
By Hon. Samvust A. Green, A.M., M.D. 
Galton’s Statistical Methods. By Pror. Dewey, Px.D. 
Miscellany: Insurance Records; Municipal Budgets; Reports of 
‘Treasury Bureau of Statistics; Statistics of Citizenship in Massa- 
chysetts; Statistics of New Jersey; Railroad Statistics; Mechan- oS 
.ioal Statistical Devices; Minor Notices. 50 cents. _ 
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